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The early history of the State discloses the 
fact, that a native citizen of Andover took a 
prominent and peculiar part in one of its most 
important transactions. He was a gentleman 
of superior abilities, and uncommon attain- 
ments At school, and to the end of his 
life, he was eminent for his capacity. But 
at the present time, and among us, even, 
though his name is found in the annals of the 
town, as well as in those of the State, here is 
preserved scarcely any memory of his char- 
acter or his atquirements, of his mind or his 
person, or any extended and just notice of 
the part performed by him in his brief but 
marked public service. 

As we recede from the period of the origin 
of our nation, the biographies of the men 
(25) 
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| who participated in its events acquire addi- 


|tional interest. The results of that era have 
‘developed themselves in a national growth 
and prosperity nearly marvellous, under new 
forms of government, which give peace and 
complete security to twenty-five millions of 
people, spread over one of the broadest em- 
pires of the earth. 

Its great events are chronicled in a thou- 
sand forms, and its illustrious names are in- 
deed familiar as household words. But the 
local and occasional actors, to. whom often the 
occurrence of the event itself, or perhaps 
more often, its direction and benefits, may 
have been owing, are rapidly becoming for- 
gotten. Their names, motives, acts, man- 
ners, habits, persons, qualifications, —every- 
thing that can renew to the imagination the 
scenes in which these signal results were pro- 
duced, are day by day swept away, and bur- 
ied under the advancing waves of time. 

An honorable gratitude impels us to learn 
the names, and to acknowledge the claims of 
those who in this place had any hand in lay- 
ing the foundations of our governments, or 
in securing the opportunity for founding 
them. Justice requires that we should trans- 
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mit their names and their titles to be remem- 
bered, to the knowledge of those who in the 
order of nature will survive and succeed us. 
There are few towns in the State to whose 
early efforts the cause of national indepen- 
dence was more indebted than to Andover. 
The large share which belongs to its yeo- 
manry of the glories of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, deserves a more distinct recognition than 
it has received. The names of Frye, Far- 
num, Abbott, Barker, and a host of others, 
should be in some way, here, at least, per- 
petuated. 


These are the general obligations which 
make it our duty to preserve among us the 
memory of the name of Wittiam Symmes. 
In a great crisis of our history he rendered a 
signal service. He rendered it with a full 
consciousness of the danger incurred in its 
performance, and with little hope to avoid its 
consequences, so likely to be disastrous to 
himself. In the public cause he subjected 
himself to the loss of the public favor. In 
the execution of what he deemed to be his 
duty, he incurred obloquy and reproach. In 
spite of such motives, his official conduct 
brought a cloud over the morning of his life : 
it led him to abandon the first hopes of his 
manhood, and to quit his native home for 
what was then deemed a distant residence 
among strangers. The same convictions that 
led him to a course of conduct exposed to cen- 
sure, inspired him with the hope, that, when 
his name, connected with the event out of 


William Symmes was son of Rev. William 
Symmes, Pastor of the North Parish, Ando- 
ver, where he was settled in 1758, and there 
remained in the ministry until his death, in 
1807. The historian of Andover bears the 
fullest and strongest testimony to the excel- 
lence of his character. ‘‘He was,’’ says he, 
‘*distinguished for his prudence, his sound 
moral principles, his unshaken integrity, and 
his irreproachable conduct.”’ 

His son William was born May 26th, 
1760. He early gntered Phillips Academy, 
then under the tuition of that highly distin 
guished scholar and preceptor, Eliphalet 
Pearson, D. D. The discriminating judg- 
ment of his teacher soon discovered the un- 
common capacity of his pupil. It was the 
saying of Dr. Pearson, that John .Lowell, 
John Thornton Kirkland and William 
Symmes were the three brightest boys ever 
under his instructions John Lowell became 
a lawyer in Boston, and nearly the head of 
his profession in the State; yet he left the 
bar at thirty-four years of age, and devoted 
the residue of his life to travel and agricul- 
ture. John T. Kirkland became President 
of Harvard College, and was esteemed one of 
the most accomplished scholars of his time. 
Thus did Lowell and Kirkland vindicate the 
sanguine judgment of their sagacious and 
learned instructor ; nor was it frustrated in 
the case of William Symmes. 

While he was acquiring his education, his 
countrymen were engaged in the Revolution- 





which the shadow had been cast upon him, 
should reach another generation, its experi- 
ence of the benefits conferred by his act 
would complete his vindication. The season 
has arrived for the fulfilment of his hope. 
His memory now, and from us, demands some 


act of justice. 


ary conflict with Great Britain. The pro- 
| ceedings of the Town of Andover, as tran- 
| scribed on the pages of Abbott’s history, show 
| that the inhabitants understood well the na- 
ture of the controversy, and were ready and 
eager to sustain their part in carrying it on. 
The same volume of records contains the se- 
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ries of Town Meetings for nearly one hun- | ment ; it was rather a support of government 
dred years. It embraces those called in the | by law, and an opposition to a government 
name of his Majesty Geo. III., and those | that sought to rule ‘without law. It led to 
held long after the establishment of the State | constant, earnest, sincere and honest discus- 
and Federal governments. This is one of aj sions. It was from them that the youthful 
thousand facts that go to justify the remark of Symmes derived his political impressions. In 
the British statesman, that ours ‘‘was not a| the house of a wise and prudent christian 
Revolution, but a Revolution prevented.”’ | father, he learned the lessons that fitted him 
The people here had always substantially | to act with honor to himself and advantage 
governed themselves, in forms by themselves to his country, in the great exigency where he 
adopted, long practised, and universally ap-| was afterward called to bear a prominent 
proved among them. Town meetings for the part. 

regulation of their municipal affairs, for the, Mr. Symmes graduated at Harvard College 
expression of opinion upon public topics, and in 1780, when he was twenty years of age. 
for the election of legislators and other officers, He studied law in the office of Theophilus 
had been held from the settlement of the | Parsons, in Newburyport. The reputation of 
colony and the origin of towns. The British | Mr. Parsons has not to this day been eclipsed. 
Parliament had now enacted, that no Town | His learning remains unrivalled. As Chief 
meeting should be held without authority | Justice of the Commonwealth he expounded 
from the royal governor, and that no subject much of the Common Law in its application 
should be acted on not contained in the war-| to our statutes and institutions, and thus es- 
rant approved by him It was not for any tablished a large portion of the rules by 
such visionary theories as are often compre-| which justice has been to this day here ad- 
hended in the phrase, the natural rights of| ministered. Even in his life time, his opin- 
man, that the war called the American Rey-| ions were deemed conservative ; he consid- 
olution, was begun. But it was for the viola-' ered such views necessary to the security of a 
tion of chartered rights ; for the privileges of | free people. 

free-born Englishmen endangered or denied.| These were the influences under which Mr. 
Our ancesters «began the strife on their part. | Symmes received his education. In estima- 
not to throw off their government, but to pre-| ting character, and tracing conduct to its 
serve it, as by them it had been inberited. | sources, it is material to the inquiry to learn 
They never vilified the British Constitution. | what and whence were the ideas that gave 
At the outset they asked only for their rights the earliest and strongest impression. Soci- 
as subjects under it. They sought for no un-| ety then, and at no time, offered higher and 
licensed freedom, but contended for liberty purer springs than those which nourished the 
regulated by law. They were equally solici-| youthful mind of William Symmes. 

tous to keep the power in their own hands,| The legal profession was not then a multi- 
and to see that due authority was maintained. | tude in which ignorance and incapacity might 
They knew it was obedience to such laws as|be concealed. It was composed of a few; 
they had had, that made them free. Theirs! but that small number embraced Theophilus 
was not a blind resistance against all govern- | and Moses Parsons, Rufus King, Nathan 


Dane, Prescott, Wetmore, Bradbury, all of 
this county,—lawyers, concerning whom, 
with the long list of illustrious names who 
have succeeded them, it may well be doubted, 
whether, at any period since their day, their 
equals have been together in the same com- 
munity. It was among such men that Mr. 
Symmes was in due course admitted to the 
practice of law. Upon his entrance into his 
profession, he opened an office in the North 
Parish of Andover, the place of his nativity. 
It was in a room annexed to the house of Pe- 
ter Osgood, Jr., whose name will be again 
mentioned, and the same that was many 
years after occupied by Hon. Amos Spauld- 
ing for the same purpose. The dwelling was 
on the premises and near the site of the resi- 
dence now of Rey. Peter Osgood. 

There has been found no memorial of any 
professional distinction gained by Mr. Symmes 
in the brief period that he remained in this 
county. While the settlement of a lawyer 
at that period in any place might be hailed as 
a flattering proof of present wealth and busi- 
ness, and of the hopes entertained of its 
growth and future prosperity, the man him- 
self was regarded by many with jealousy and 
suspicion, easily fanned into decided and ac- 
tive hostility. 

The advent of the earliest lawyer into An. 
dover thus made, was about the same time 
when the definitive treaty of peace was con- 
cluded with Great Britain, by which Ameri- 
ean independence was acknowledged. For 
eight years the people at home, and the sol- 
diers in the army, had submitted to privations 
and hardships in resistance against principles 
of government that had personally and mate- 
rially affected very few of them. Now they 
had peace and independence ; yet their social 
condition was in most cases worse than it had 
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been while they were colonial subjects. Their 
individual annoyances from government were 
greatly multiplied. ‘‘ They could not realize 
‘*that they had shed their blood in the field, 
‘to be worn out with burdensome taxes at 
‘home ; or that they contended to secure to 
“their ereditors a right to drag them into 
‘courts and prisons.’’* It fell to the law- 
yers to be the principal agents in these appar- 
ently ungrateful returns for public service, 
and a common suffering. 

The collection of taxes and the payment of 
debts was rendered difficult and even oppres- 
sive by the state of the currency. The Con- 
tinental Congress had issued more than three 
hundred millions of paper money, had made 
it a legal tender, and declared him a public 
enemy who refused to take it ; but in spite of 
all these defences it had steadily depreciated. 

In 1778 this town, by vote, authorized the 
Collector of Taxes ‘‘to receive seventy-five 
dollars paper as equal to one silver dollar.’’ 
The circulation of these bills soon ceased, 
and in 1780 quietly died in the hands of 
their possessors. Many debts had no doubt 
been contracted on the basis of this currency, 
and while this had become of no value, the 
private debt remained in full force and 
amount. If the nation did not pay its debts, 
why should the citizen be compelled to pay 
his? How odious did it seem in the govern- 





ment to establish a rule for others which itself 
| violated in its own conduct ? 

| The distress and confusion arising from 
such, and many other sources, was aggravated, 
or rendered hopeless of redress by a doubt of 
the existence of any power for their correction. 
The people saw no government. In the per- 
ils of. war, under the pressure of imminent 


danger, and in pursuit of a common purpose, 





* Minot’s Hist. Shay’s Rebellion, p. 16. 








































































Town Meetings, Gents aunts and 
Provincial Congresses had exercised such au- 
thority as the emergency demanded, and their 
votes had been fully executed. The State Con- 
stitution that had been adopted seemed but one 
of many forms of the existence of power ; 
and when the pressure of foreign war was 
removed, might well be resisted in favor of 
those assemblies of the people to which they 
were more accustomed. Kesistance against 
government was a better established principle 
of action than was adherence to the new) 
form. 





If the people had wrongs to redress, | 
why should they not assemble and apply the 
necessary remedy? To do this had been for 
years, not the exercise of a right merely, but | 
the highest exhibition of patriotism. The | 
lesson that liberty can only be preserved by | 
rigid and persistent obedience to some funda- 
mental law, even now so inadequately learned, 
had been then scarcely at all impressed. It 
is not yet twenty years, since, from the want 
of a just apprehension on this subject, a civil 
war actually broke out in a neighboring state, 
and gentlemen of standing and intelligence, 
were found in all parts of the union, who, in| 
favor of power springing directly from bodies | 
of the people, vindicated in its favor forcible | 
resistance against the established government. | 

How, then, when all was new and untried, | | 
should the approach to anarchy, impelled by 
causes so numerous and potent, against 
checks so slight, be restrained? To such an 
extent had the public fears arisen from the | 
disorders already produced, that shelter under | 








a kingly rule had begun to be considered as a| ,: 


means of security. 

In the confederation that had been formed | | 
between the States, there was an equally dis- | 
astrous and menacing condition. 
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‘ently the evils of government. 





enforce obedience at home, or to procure re- 


spect abroad. 


There was in the nature of things but one 
peaceful remedy ; it was, to confer on some 
government more power. But how in the 
settled jealousy entertained of power was this 
to be effected? How were the people to be per- 
suaded to part with any portion of power, and 
subject themselves to its exercise, when in 
their experience so much had been suffered in 
throwing off its yoke? The very evils under 


|which they were then suffering were appar- 


Should they 
then, by an increase of its power, render 
these intolerable evils permanent ? 


Such are some of the elements in the exi- 
gency under which Mr. Symmes was soon 
called to act. He was embarrassed by his 
profession, for the existence of lawyers was: 
alleged among their justifications by those 
who participated in Shay’s Rebellion. 
Throughout the State this class of men had 
inherited some portion of the odium that for- 
merly fell upon officers of the crown. Both 
were agents in the execution of unpopular 
laws, and appeared to those on whom the laws 
'were enforced, the instruments of tyranny. 
| Any personal reproach, therefore, lighted 
with double weight upon any of its members, 
‘and unless the lawyer so assailed could pre- 
sent in character or reputation a strong de- 
fence, any attack must be nearly decisive 
against him. 


In 1783, when Washington was about re- 
| signing his commission in the army, he ad- 
dressed a Circular Letter to the Governor of 
}each of the States, in which he represented 
four things as essentially necessary to the ex- 


That or-| istence of the United States as an indepen- 
ganization had proved utterly powerless to| dent power :— 


1. An indissolubie union of the States 
under one federal head ; 

2. A sacred regard to justice ; 

3. The adoption of a proper peace estab- 
lishment ; 

4. The prevalence of that pacific and 
friendly disposition among the people of the 
United States which would induce them to 
forget their local prejudices and policies ; 
to make those mutual concessions which are 
requisite to a general prosperity, and in 
some instances to sacrifice their individual ad- 
vantages to the interest of the community. 

Happy indeed would it be for our country, 
if its people would at all times deeply ponder 
these words of wisdom, and inscribe their 
observance high on the catalogue of their po- 
litical duties. 

In 1787 the necessity for acting upon these 
recommendations had become so strong that 
it could no longer be_ resisted. The Con- 
gress of the Confederation agreed to the call 
of a Convention to be held at Philadelphia. 
Yet so scrupulous were they of any delega- 
tion of power, that the Convention was de- 
elared ‘‘ to be called for the sole and express 
purpose of revising the articles of Confeder- 
tion, and reporting to Congress and the sev- 
eral States.’’ Sixty-five persons were dele- 
gated from twelve States to attend this Con- 


vention. Rhode Island was not represented | 


in it at all. It assembled on the 14th of 
May, 1787, and on the 17th of September 
following, agreed upon the report of a Consti- 
tution. The Report was signed by thirty- 
nine members; sixteen refused their signa- 
tures, and ten of those named in the several 
States to attend it, were never present. 

The report clearly exceeded the authority 
conferred upon its authors. It was not a re- 
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proceeded on principles entirely new. Few 
more than a majority had concurred in it, 
and nearly a third of those who had aided in 
drawing it up, had refused to it the approval 
of their names. To consider this Report, 
and to adopt or reject this Federal Constitu- 
tion, a Convention was called by the legisla- 
ture of this State, to meet at Boston, January 
9th, 1788. 

It is remarkable that there is no record of 
the Town Meeting in Andover, at which dele- 
gates were chosen. The entries before and 
after appear to be full and regular in all re- 
spects. Thus the only defect in the records 
of the Town seems to pertain to one of the 
most important meetings it ever held. Ac- 
cording to the return in the Secretary of 
State’s office, the inhabitants, on the third of 
December, 1787, chose Dr. Thomas Kit- 
tredge, Peter Osgood, Jr., and William 
Symmes, to represent them in the Conven- 
tion. They were from the North Parish, and 
were probably elected as opposed to the Con- 
stitution. There is extant a Commentary up- 
on it, written by Mr. Symmes in the form of 
a letter addressed to his colleague, Peter Os- 
good, Jr. It is dated Nov. 15th, 1787, and 
was therefore probably written before the 
Town Meeting. The paper is curious as 
part of the history of the times ; significant 
of the views and opinions that then prevailed, 
and of the talents of its author.* This letter 
was produced within sixty days of the date 
of the adoption of the report of the Constitu- 
tion at Philadelphia, and was probably the 
earliest review made of the entire instrument. 
In reading it at this time, it is to be remem- 
bered that it was not written in the light of 
The Federalist, or of the numerous essays, 
speeches and volumes that since then, without 














vision of the existing terms of union, but 
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any appearance of having exhausted the sub- | bridge Gerry and Caleb Strong, of Massa- 
ject, have been published upon the same|chusetts. Patrick Henry, of Virginia, and 
theme. | Luther Martin, of Maryland, the most elo- 
That there was any direct connection be- | quent men of their times, were exerting all 
tween the letter, and the election of Mr. | their abilities, by pen and voice, to arouse the 
Symmes, the character of the times renders | fears and prejudices of the States and people 
highly improbable. It was not then allowed | against the proposed Federal Union. 
that any man should propose himself as a) [n addition, most of the States had adopt- 
candidate for office, or should make any di- | ed State Constitutions, to which they were 
rect attempts for its attainment. The letter | naturally partial, in preference to a govern- 
is written for the perusal of Capt. Osgood | ment which was to have its seat out of the 
only ; the writer relies upon his goodness to | jimits of the State, and in which the influence 
make the necessary allowances. Upon its| of a single State might be very small. It 
whole tenor, it might well be understood that | was contended, and indeed generally sup- 
Mr. Symmes was opposed to the Constitu- posed, that this national organization would 
tion. If the paper was prepared with a view nearly, if not entirely, supersede that of the 
to the election of delegates, it contains no! State The assertion that both systems could 
pledge, or any conclusive judgment of its au-| work harmoniously together, each in its own 
thor to reject the proposed scheme of govern- | sphere, was received with incredulity. Five 
ment. There are in it objections made to the States only had acceded to the Federal sys 
instrument, which are stated in strong and tem, and the assent of nine was necessary to 
emphatic language. The whole tone of the | jts establishment. 
composition is of the most manly character. | A further difficulty, and lying nearer 


In conclusion he exhorts: “* Let ” equally | home, was found among the members of the 
chan 0 benty aceeDiance ‘or a precipitate | Convention itself. ‘That body comprised 
jection of this all-important scheme. Anc if | three parties, especially hostile to the intended 
our final judgment be the effect of true wis- 


J junion. The first consisted of all who were 
dom, let us never doubt that the end will be | in favor of paper money and of tender laws; 


happy.” | who wished a new issue of paper currency, 
It is very clear that Mr. Symmes did not | 


and the passage or continuance of laws au- 
then intend to announce any final decision ; 'thorizing the tender of property at an ap- 
but rather to reserve distinctly, and suspend | praisement in the payment of debts. Then 
his ultimate judgment. | there were those who had participated in the 

But not everywhere were opinions held in| late Shay’s Rebellion, and those who had 
doubt. The popular distrust of power which | abetted them. Eighteen or twenty had been 
condemned the proposed union in advance, | clected, and took their seats, who were actu- 
was formidably sustained by other influences. | ally in the rebel army. Such men were here 
The sixteen members of the body which) to share in the affairs of government, when 
framed the instrument, who refused to sign | they had just been in arms to resist the laws 
it, included some of the most popular charac-|of the land. They naturally enough desired 
ters in the States. Among them were EL to prevent the establishment of a power 
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against which, not the resistance of a party 
ina State, but even of any whole State, 
might be in vain. In the third place a ma- 
jority of the members from Maine feared that 
the titles of many in the occupation of land 
in that province might be questioned, and its 
separation from this Commonwealth prevented 
or delayed. From all causes it was well un- 
derstood when the assembly convened, that a 
majority of it, amounting to about fifty, was 
opposed to adopting the Constitution. From 
those who could be counted as friends of the 
measure, were still to be deducted the waver- 
ing and doubtful. Samuel Adams, with all 
his revolutionary glories about him, was a 
member, and had doubts as to some parts of 
the system, and was uncertain how he should 
vote. John Hancock, no less distinguished, 
and elected to preside over the deliberations, 
was prevented by illness from taking his seat ; 
his vote, too, was doubtful. 

On the other hand, Theophilus Parsons, 
Rufus King, James Bowdoin, Ames, Cabot, 
Dawes, Dana, Gorham, Sedgwick, Sumner, 
West, Gore, some of the greatest and best 
names yet to be found in our annals, and oth- 
ers whose presence would have done honor to 
any senate that ever sat, were there, and pre- 
sented an array of patriotism, genius, learn- 
ing and eloquence, such as has not since ap- 
peared in this Commonwealth. These men 
were unanimous in favor of a more combined 
and vigorous government, as presented by 
the report of the delegates that had assembled 
at Philadelphia. 


When the Convention at Boston had been | 


organized, and was ready to proceed with the 
discussion, it was moved and carried, to de- 
bate the Constitution by paragraphs, and then 
at large, before any vote should be taken on 


this important vote was no doubt owing to 
the mover, Caleb Strong. He had changed 
his views, and now favored the union on the 
terms proposed. This course of action 
among the delegates tended to prevent the 
doubtful, of whom there were many, from 
committing themselves early in opposition, and 
to keep such as were already hostile from 
embodying and organizing. 

The proceedings of this meeting in Massa- 
chusetts were watched with great solicitude in 
all the other States. It was supposed that 
the decision here would have great weight in 
New York, and would have a nearly conclu. 
sive influence in New Hampshire. It would 
certainly have much consideration in all the 
States, that were yet to decide. 


We have seen that Washington, years be- 
fore this time, had discovered and proclaimed 
the necessity for a union, such as that now 
proposed. The letters written by him at this 
period attest the interest with which he looked 
towards the decision upon the subject in this 
Commonwealth. 


When we remember the thousand evils 
that were then besetting this country, and the 
still greater dangers that threatened it without 
the Constitution, and then witness to what 
the nation has grown under the union, and 
the blessings that have attended it to all 
who have shared its protection, we cannot 
fuil to appreciate the wisdom of his anxiety, 
nor be insensible of the gratitnde we owe to 
Divine Providence for giving usa General 
who knew in war how to achieve the liberties 
of his country, and the Statesman who knew 
how in peace to secure them. 

It was in such an assembly, with such a 
question before it for debate, and for its dis- 
cussion, that the delegates from Andover took 





the whole or any part of it. The success of 


their seats. Mr. Symmes was then about 
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twenty-seven years of age. He was of a so- 
ber and grave aspect ; somewhat formal and 
distant in his manners, though highly social 
and communicative in his real character. He 
was studious of his personal appearance, and 
always careful and elegant in his dress. In 
speaking, he was not remarkable for his flu- 
ency, but his delivery was impressive, stately 
and graceful. His reasoning was solid, and 
made more for his cause than his elocution. 
His power consisted mainly in the clearness 
of his own apprehension and expression ; in 
aids derived from extensive reading, and in 
his original and striking views perspicuously 
delivered. 

The debates opened on the 14th of Janu- 
ary, 1788. The speeches on that day were 
‘*so desultory ’’ that there is hardly a report 
of them. The next day Mr. Ames spoke in 
favor of biennial elections for Congress. ‘‘ It 
seems obvious,”” said he, ‘‘that men who are 
called in Congress from this great country, 
perhaps from the Bay of Fundy, or from 
the banks of the Ohio and shores of Lake Su- 
perior, ought to have a longer term of office, 
than the delegates of a single State in their 
own legislature. It is not by riding post to 
and from Congress, that a man can gain a 
just knowledge of the interests of the Union. 
This term of election is inapplicable to the 





state of a country as large as Germany, or as 
the Roman empire, in the zenith of is 
power.” 

In what words would Mr. Ames have ex-| 
pressed his emotions, could he have known, | 
that, while his son is yet in the full vigor of | 
manhood, adorning the judiciary of his native 
State, delegates attend the Congress he then 
labored to establish and regulate, not only 
from the banks of the Ohio, and shores of 
Lake Superior, but from the banks of the 
(26) 
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Rio Grande and the Columbia, and the shores 
of the Pacific. Or that persons were then 
living, who should see another gifted son* of 
Andover gaii: military and civic renown in 
the government, under the Union, of a Ter- 
ritory on the shore of the Pacific, half as 
large in extent as the empire itself, for which 
the Constitution was then and there to be 
framed. 

As the debates proceeded, jealousy of the 
powers to be conferred by the proposed Con- 
stitution hourly showed itself. The reported 
debates exhibit a vastly superior force of ar- 
gument, and a great preponderance of weight 
of character on the part of the advocates of 
adoption. Still no apparent progress is made 
from day to day in convincing or silencing 
the objectors.” 

On Tuesday, Jan. 22d, Sec. VIIT., de- 
claring the many and great powers of Con- 
gress, was the subject of debate. In the 
forenoon Judge Sumner, Mr. Phillips, of 
Boston, Mr. Gorham, Mr. Willard, and Mr. 
Bowdoin, defended the Section; and Mr. 
Randall, of Sharon, opposed it. In the af- 
ternoon Mr. Symmes opened the discussion. 
His exordium was singularly modest. He 
said: ‘‘ Mr. President, in such an assembly 
as this, and on a subject that puzzles the old- 
est politicians, a young man, sir, will scarcely 
dare to think for himself; but if he venture 
to speak, the effort must certainly be greater. 
This convention is the first representative 
body in which I have been honored with a 
seat, and men will not wonder that a scene so 
new, and so august, should confuse, oppress 
and almost disqualify me to proceed.’’ 

The eighth section was still the subject, 
and to those who argued in favor of the 
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grant of the powers enumerated in it, Mr. | to make will be actually clothed with the ven- 
Symmes replied, ‘‘ Here, sir, is a very good | erable habit of ancestral sanction.’’ 
and valid conveyance of all the property in| ‘‘Therefore, sir, I humbly presume we 
the United States,—to certain uses, indeed, | ought not to take advantage of the situation 
but those uses are capable of any construc-| in point of time, so as to bind posterity to be 
tion the trustee may think proper to make. | obedient to laws, they may very possibly dis- 
This body is not amenable to any tribunal, approve, nor expose them to a rebellion, 
and therefore this Congress can do no wrong. | which, at that period, will very probably end 
It will not be denied that they may tax us to/| in their farther subjugation.” 
any extent; but some gentlemen are fond of; ‘I also disapprove of the power to collect, 
arguing that this body will never do anything | which is here vested in Congress; it is a 
but what is for the common good. Let us| power, sir, to burden us with a standing army 
consider the matter.’’ | of ravenous collectors ; harpies, perhaps, from 
another State ; but who, however, were never 
| known to have bowels for any purpose but to 
fatten on the life-blood of the people. In an 
|age or two this will be the case, and when 
| Congress shall become tyrannical, these vul- 


| tures, their servants, will be the tyrants of 
men, therefore, must mean that the prevalent | J 


ri ll d f 
faction will always be right, and that the true | wath eat by —_ mea ay ceed 
triots will always outnumber the men of | apeoch end action wi were 
= y ‘* As the poverty of individuals prevents 


less and selfish principles. From this * | ewe, so the- poverty of public bodies, 


would follow that no public measure was ever | ee i aie aac atianctaaiitean a? 
wrong, because it must have been passed by | rina Aa — 


a majority, and so I grant no power ever was, | In conclusion he said: ‘* Sir, I wish the 
or ever will be, abused. In short we know | 8°@tlemen who so ably advocate this instru- 
that all governments have degenerated, and ment, would enlarge pos this formidable 
consequently have abused the powers reposed | clause, and I most sincerely wish, that the 
in them, and why should we imagine better | effect of their reasoning may be my convic- 
of the proposed Congress than of the myri-| tion. For, Sir, I will not dishonor my con- 


ads of public bodies that have gone before | stituents by supposing that they expect me to 
| resist that which is irresistible, —the force of 


jreason. No, sir, my constituents wish for a 
“Sir, we ought (I speak with submission) firm, efficient, continental government ; but 
to remember that what we now grant from | fear the operation of this which is now pro- 
certain motives, well grounded at present, | posed. Let them be convinced that their 
will be exaeted of posterity as a prerogative | fears are groundless, and I venture to prom- 
when we are not alive to testify the tacit con- | ise, in their name, that no town in the Com- 
ditions of the grant,—that the wisdom < monwealth will sooner approve the form, or 
this age will then be pleaded by those in | be better subjects under it.” 
power, —that the cession we are now about Perhaps it should be observed that the 





‘* Faction, sir, is the vehicle of all transac- 
tions in public bodies, and when gentlemen 
know this so well, I am rather surprised to 
hear them so sanguine in this respect. The 
prevalent faction is the body, — these gentle- 


them, I cannot at present conceive.” 
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taxes here referred to were internal or direct. 


Col. Varnum, afterwards Speaker of the 
House, and Senator in Congress from this 
State, replied to a portion of the argument of 
Mr. Symmes. The next day Mr. Parsons 
replied to another portion of it in this man- 
ner : 

“Tt has been said, that the grant in this 
section includes all the possessions of the 
people, and divests them of everything ; that 
such a grant is impolitic ; for as the poverty 
of an individual guards him against luxury 
and extravagance, so poverty in a ruler is a 
fence against tyranny and oppression. Sir, 
gentlemen do not distinguish between the 
government of an hereditary aristocracy, 
where the interests of the governors is very 
different from that of the subjects, and a gov- 
ernment for the common good by the servants 
of the people, vested with delegated powers 
by popular elections at stated periods. The 
federal constitution establishes a government 
of the last description, and in this case the 
people divest themselves of nothing: the 
government and powers which the Congress 
can administer, are the result of a compact 
made by the people with each other for the 
common defence and general welfare. To 
talk, therefore, of keeping the Congress poor, 
if it means anything, must mean a depriving 
the people themselves of their own resources. 
But if gentlemen will still insist that these 
powers are a grant from the people, and con- 
sequently improper, let it then be observed, 
that it is now too late to impede the grant ; it 
is already completed, the Congress under the 
confederation are invested with it by solemn 
compact, and they have powers to demand 
what monies and forces they judge necessary 
for the common defence and general welfare ; 
powers as extensive as those proposed by this 








constitution. But it may be said, as the 
ways and means are reserved to the several 
States, they have a check upon Congress by 
refusing a compliance with the requisitions. 
Sir, is this the boasted check, — a check that 
can never be exercised but by perfidy, and a 
breach of public faith,—a violation of the 
most solemn stipulations ? 


It is this check that has embarrassed at 
home, and made us contemptible abroad ; 
and will any honest man plume himself upon 
a check which an honest man would blush to 
exercise ?”’ 

Jan. 30th, Mr. Parsons moved that this 
convention do assent to and ratify this con- 
stitution. But the vote was not then taken. 
Afterwards Gov. Hancock attended for the 
first time during the session, and moved cer- 
tain amendments, with a view to removing 
some of the objections that had been urged. 
The debates upon these, and upon the gen- 
eral subject, continued until Feb. 6th, when 
Hon. Mr. Turner, who had spoken against 
the adoption, made a strong speech in its fa- 
vor. Mr. Symmes followed. After an apol- 
ogy for again addressing the Convention, and 
alluding to and approving the amendments 
that had been proposed, he said: ‘‘ Mr. 
President, so ample have been the arguments 
drawn from our national distress, the weak- 
ness of the present confederation, the danger 
of instant disunion, and perhaps some other 
topics not included in these, that a man must 
be obstinate indeed to say, at this period, 
that a new government is needless.” 

‘One is proposed. Shall we reject it to- 
tally, or shall we amend it! Let any man 
recollect, or peruse the debates in this assem- 
bly, and, I venture to say, he shall not hesi- 
tate a moment, if he loves his country, in 
making his election.’”” He concluded: ‘‘ Up- 
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on the whole, Mr. President, approving the | independence ; and the efforts of the Ameri- 
amendments, and firmly believing they will | cans in throwing off the English yoke have 
be adopted, I recall my former opposition, | been considerably exaggerated. But it is a 
such as it was, to this constitution, and shall, | novelty in the history of society, to see a 
especially as the amendments are to be aj great people turn a calm and scrutinizing eye 
standing instruction to our delegates until | upon itself, when apprised by the legislature 
they are obtained, give it my unreserved as- that the wheels of government had stopped; 
sent.” to see it carefully examine the extent of the 

** In so doing, I stand acquitted to my own | evil, and patiently wait for two whole years 
conscience. [ hope and trust I shall to my | until a remedy was discovered, which it vol- 
constituents, and [laying his hand on his | untarily adopted without having wrung a tear 






































breast} know I shall before God.’’ 


| or a drop of blood from mankind.” 


Then followed a brief address from Gov. | The same elevated view of this national 
Hancock, and the vote was taken; there transaction is contained in the Letter of Mr. 


were yeas 187, nays 168, — a majority of 19 
in an assembly of 355. Mesers. Kittredge 
and Osgood voted, nay; Mr. Symmes, yea. 
In the County of Essex there were 38 yeas 
and 6 nays, being a larger vote in favor of 
the constitution than was given by any other 
county, both numerically and in proportion to 
the whole number of votes. When the result 
was declared, several members, who had been 
among the most strenuous opponents of the 
federal system, arose in succession, and de- 
elared their intention to go home and recon- 
cile their constituents to its adoption, conclud- 
ing in nearly every instance with hopes of a 
favorable operation. 

Thus did Massachusetts perform her part 
in this grand action and era of our national 
annals. 

This event De Toqueville deems most il- 
lustrious in American history. “If,” says 
he, ‘‘ America ever approached that lofty pin- 
nacle of glory to which the proud fancy of its 
inhabitants is wont to point, it was at the sol- 
emn moment at which the power of the na- 
tion abdicated, as it were, the empire of the 
land. All ages have furnished the spectacle 
of a people struggling with energy to win its 


Symmes. 





‘So great a revolution,” he says, 
‘*was never before proposed to a people for 
their consent. In a time of profound peace, 
that a matter of such infinite concern should 
be submitted to general debate throughout 
such an empire as this, is a phenomenon en- 
tirely new. Let us make a due return to 
that Providence, by which we enjoy the privi- 
lege, by using it, like a wise, prudent and 
free people.” 

It is said, in an Address made to the Cum- 
berland bar, in Portland, Me., by James D. 
Hopkins, Fsq., in 1833, that Mr. Symmes 
visited Andover during the Session, after he 
had decided in his own mind in favor of the 
Constitution ; that he stated to some of the 
leading men among his constituents, the 
change that had taken place in his views, and 
proposed to resign; but that they assured 
him that a similar change had taken place 
among them, and he might safely follow the 
dictates of his own conscience. Mr. Hop- 
kins’s address was delivered more than a 
quarter of a century after the death of Mr. 
Symmes, and the statement it contained was 
probably founded on some misapprehension of 
facts. If Mr. Symmes had discovered such 
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a change in the views of his constituents, he 
could not have omitted to refer to it in his 
final speech, from which quotations have been 
made, both in justification of his course, and 
as an argument to persuade others to imitate 
him. He said “* he hoped and trusted that 
he should stand acquitted to his constituents 
as he did to his own conscience.”” He knew 
that offence must precede acquittal, that he 
had resolved on the act from whence offence 
in his case was to spring, and yet he does not 
intimate, that the act"would be deemed less 
than an offence, or that he had received hope 
or encouragement to expect an acquittal. 


What was in fact before him he no doubt 
well knew when he gave his vote. A Town 
Meeting had been held, Jan. 31, 1788, in 
the North Parish Meeting House, called, as 
the record states, ‘‘ for the purpose of express- 
ing the sentiments of the inhabitants on the 
subject of the Federal Constitution.’’ There 
can be no doubt that the meeting was held in 
reference to the course and vote of one cf 
the delegates of the town, Mr. Symmes, in 
the Convention. There is no other conceiva- 
ble motive for a Town Meeting upon the sub- 
ject at that time. The record says, ‘‘ Hon. 
Samuel Phillips, Esq., was Moderator. The 
question was put, whether it is the opinion of 
the town, that it be expedient, all circumstan- 
ces considered, that the Federal Constitution, 
now uuder the consideration of the Conven- 
tion sitting at Boston, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the same, be adopted as it now 
stands. 115 voted in the affirmative, 124 in 
the negative.” Thus there was a majority of 
nine against its adoption. It does not appear 
from any part of the records, that so numer- 
ous a vote had ever been given in the town. 
None so large was given but once after, before 
the year 1800. After this decision, it was 





voted unanimously not to give any instructions 
to the delegates. The general and so equally 
divided vote indicates a deep and wide inter- 
est in the town upon the question. It is 
stated, in Abbott’s History of Andover, that 
‘the disagreement on this subject was the 
occasion of a lasting division in town.” 

In addition to this testimony, there is abun- 
dance of traditionary proof, that the course 
of Mr. Symmes produced strong and even 
bitter personal feelings against him among his 
constituents. The Town Meeting had in- 
formed him of the opinions and sentiments of 
a majority of his townsmen. He saw how 
much importance was attached to his position, 
and the vote he should give. He had notice 
that his vote in favor of the Union, as pro- 
posed, would be in direct hostility to the wish- 
es of a majority of the electors, and of that very 
portion of them to whom he owed his elec- 
tion. 

But he had heard the disclosures made in 
debate. He had learned what were the exi- 
gencies of the nation. He saw its perils. 
The scheme before them animated his hopes. 
Was he to decide upon his own knowledge 
and convictions, or upon those of his constitu- 
ents? Why had he listened to debates which 
must not influence his decision? Why, in- 
deed, do men meet and discuss, if each man 
must inevitably hold the same opinions he 
had before meeting and discussion ! 


Mr. Symmes made much the ablest argu- 
ment in the Convention against the plan of 
Union before it. After this display of his 
abilities, he could have made himself the 
leader on that side. If he had maintained 
his opposition with equal talents, and had re- 
course to Parliamentary tactics, there is little 
doubt his cause would have prevailed in the 
body, and the Federal System would have 
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been for that time defeated. In that case he | |in the conflicts of reason he must stand nearly 
would have attracted to himself the support | ‘alone against the formidable array on the side 
and confidence of all the various parties and | of the Constitution, and that in debate he 
interests who favored its discomfiture, and | could not look abroad for aid, but must de- 
they seem to have wanted nothing so much as| pend upon the strength of his own convic- 
an able and fearless leader, and he would tions, and the power of his own expressions 
then have been in possession of a political for his sole support. If he had contended 
power equal to that of any man in the State. | for a partisan victory, merely, he would prob- 
But the opportunity did not corrupt him He | ably have been dismayed at the prospect be- 
did not listen to the promptings of an ambi- fore him. But he did not contend for vie- 
tion, not allied to the public good. Nor was tory, but for truth ; for the best good and 
this all. He knew that he had to choose be- | highest interest of his Country. He was con- 
tween such hopes on the one hand, and the/| scious of the singleness of his pursuit. This 
certain loss of popular favor on the other. | is the consciousness that may well make a 
He knew that the vote he intended to give | young man bold; it keeps his mind clear, and 
would subject him to enmity and clamor ; but | his eye steady. 


this did not restrain him in the pesfeumenee | Thus when our youthful townsman had 
of what he thought to be his duty. He fol-| followed his convictions fearlessly in one di- 
lowed the dictates of his own conscience, and | rection, he was ready to follow them without 
made the sacrifice which it required. The | hesitation, though probably, not without fear, 
kindness of his heart, and the strength of his| jn another. He saw that the State and nation 
personal regards are shown in a clear and | needed the service which he felt it was in his 
strong light in his letter to his colleague. | power to render ; that they needed his voice 
His course separated him from both of them. | and his vote in that assembly for union and 
We may judge, with what pain he violated the | the Constitution, and he gave them both. 
sentiments of friendship, and how great an! « Shall we,” said he, ‘‘ choose between cer- 
effort it cost him to act in opposition to his| tain misery in one way, when we have the 
friends and neighbors upon a point in which | best human prospect of enjoying our most 
they had so lately agreed. We know that! sanguine wishes in another! God forbid!” 
his colleagues, Messrs. Kittredge and Osgood, | He knew that the same majority of those who 
were most estimable gentlemen, and then, sent him there, had recorded his condemnation 
and to the end of their lives, of the highest | in advance. It does not appear that he ex- 
respectability, and great weight of character. | pected or conciliated favor from their minor- 

Mr. Symmes exhibited a noble courage in | ity. {tis certain that he received none; he 
both directions. The presence of the emi-| could receive none. If he had had from 
nent men he had to encounter upon his en-| them a popular nomination, an appointment, 
trance into the Convention, did not awe into| or even professional patronage, it might have 
silence his convictions, which then led him} brought suspicion upon his integrity. But 
to oppose them. He must have discovered, | the sacrifice was complete. For the time he 
before he spoke, that there was no one on the | lost all, and gained nothing. His exile at- 
same side to sustain him in argument ; that| tests his purity. He now stands before us, a 
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patriot above suspicion,—a great man, who, 
in the ardor of youth, full of abilities, with a 
capacity proved fitted for the highest posts, 
yet repelling at once the counsellings of sel- 
fishness and the promptings of ambition ; sur- 
rendering his chosen prospects in life, the 
hope to acquire wealth, and honor in his native 
town, for the sake of the people, the whole 
people; and expecting for it all, no reward, 
but in his own consciousness, and in the ap- 
proval and gratitude of whoever should stand 
where we do, witnesses of the entire success 
of the Union and Constitution then formed. 


Such was the peril under which Mr. 
Symmes acted. Should this form of govern- 
meant fail, then would his fidelity to his trusts, 
his regard for his country, be brought into sus- 
picion, and his capacity and understanding 
would be made contemptible. But he saw it 
would not fail. He saw and estimated the 
dangers that then surrounded the Confedera- 
tion. In his vision the Federal Constitution 
brought relief from them all, and security 
against their return. This letter and his first 
speech treat the Constitution abstractly ; they 
discourse of it as a theory. It is oftener 
discussed in the same manner to this day, 
than otherwise. But when he addressed the 
Convention upon it the second time, he had 
learned to make a practical application of its 
provisions to the condition of the country, 
and upon that was ready by his vote to re- 
duce it to the test of experience. The peo- 
ple needed the tranquillity which only a 
strong government could produce. He had be- 
fore discovered what many to this time cannot, 
or do not wish to find: the power which the 
Federal System embodies. In his Letter he 
says: “‘ It is a complete system of federal 
government, every part of which is full of 
energy, and, if it be established, I think it 








ean never fail of being obeyed by the peo- 
ple ; and no combination can ever be suffi- 
ciently extensive or secret to subvert it. In 
short the system would make us formidable 
abroad, and keep us very peaceable at 
home.” 

And have we not been peaceable at home ? 
Let the student of history point to the people, 
embracing a similar variety and conflict of 
interests, of a like extent of territory, and 
with an equal population, in any age, who 
for so longa period enjoyed such complete 
internal tranquillity,—so profound domestic 
peace as has fallen to our lot since the Union 
was established. But while in devout thank- 
fulness we confess so great a blessing, let us 
not forget that some forbearance on our part 
may be useful, if not necessary, to its contin- 
uance. 

And are we not formidable abroad? Yes! 
so formidable, that in that fact are involved 
some of our greatest dangers. 


The letter of our able townsman proves 
that he had studied the Constitution, and 
how well he understood it. Such a knowl- 
edge in his time, while it might really be lit- 
tle more rare than it is now, had this advan- 
tage over the same possession at the present 
time. It was more difficult of attainment, 
and conferred more distinction on that ac- 
count, if no other. It was this, no doubt, 
that added something to the importance at- 
tached to the opinions of the youthful dele- 
gate from Andover. The Town Meeting 
held in January proves how much weight was 
imputed to his influence. Looking at the re- 
sult, it is not probable it was overestimated. 
It is moderate to suppose that the ablest mem- 
ber in the opposition, his knowledge the best, 
his motives wholly unimpeached, and yield- 
ing, as he declared, only to the power of ar- 
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gument, irresistible by his own mind, chang- ‘still glow in their first spheres, and the whole 


ing his views, and ranging himself on the| thirty-three are about us, that same sun is 
other side, in so large an assembly, would | over all, giving light and regularity to the 


carry nine votes beside his own. The change | whole system, and borrowing from that again 























of vote in this number only would have re- 
versed the judgment of the Convention. If, 
then, he led nine delegates for the Constitu- 
tion, who, but for his persuasion, would have 
voted against it, we probably owe to his ac- 
tion whatever benefits the country has derived 


from the adoption of the Federal Union by | 


Massachusetts at that time. The contempo- 
rary opinion was, that if it had been rejected 
by this State, it would not have been accepted 
by nine other States. 

Such a view of the result tends to measure 
the extent of our obligation to this youthful 
son of Andover. But it does not determine 
the quality of his act. It was heroic. His 
townspeople were stern, bold men. A large 
portion of the voters were of the men who faced 
the British music at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. The records of their town prove that 
they never quailed in the darkest periods of 


|the rays it imparts as its own. While this 
sun, and these stars, and other stars yet to 
appear, shall give grace, beauty and warmth 
_to the cope of our political heavens, and while 
their united light shines, as it ever must 
shine, while it shines at all, upon the names 
of those, who, under God, placed them there, 
| let the name of William Symmes be here nev- 
| er forgotten. 


We turn now to trace him in his exile. 
The precise date when he left his native place 
jis not ascertained. He was in the practice of 
|law, in Portland, in 1790. It is not proba- 
ible that he lingered long here, but soon 
sought a more congenial home, in a more pro- 
pitious field. 


Mr. Hopkins, in the Address already men- 
tioned, says of him: ‘‘ Mr. Symmes was a 
well-read lawyer, and an able and eloquent 


















the Revolution. We know something only | #dvocate. He ranked among the first of his 
of what they suffered in the conflict. They | Cotemporaries. He was also a fine classical 
had stood by the cause of liberty, when to| Scholar, of cultivated literary taste, uncom- 
stand by it perilled life, and all that is dear|™only learned asa historian. His produc- 
in life. Here was a question to be decided | tions in the newspapers of the times, were an 
touching that same liberty. In their view it honorable testimony to his literary character, 
was again in danger from the vote of a strip: | particularly a series of numbers entitled 
ling ; endangered, too, by what seemed a be- | Communications,’’ about 1795, in defence 
trayal of their trust in him. But he saw be- | of the areas law, against the political fa- 
yond the horizon that bounded their vision. | 4tics of that period, who sought to destroy 
Yet even to him was not the great truth yw mighty fabric which condenses the wis- 
our political glory fully revealed. He beheld | 40™ and experience of ages. These numbers 
“the thirteen stripes confused, and the stars | Were published in the principal newspapers 
changed into one glorious sun.” We see the throughout the Union. Mr. Symmes, with 
same thirteen stripes, each waving with all Judge Thatcher and two or three others, ren- 
the distinctness of its origin, and twenty stars dered the newspapers of this period very 
added to the same banner. The same stars | imteresting by their valuable contributions.” 








































Mr. Willis, in his History of Portland, 
says of him: ‘‘He died Jan. 10, 1807. 
His ancester who first came to this country, 
was Zachariah Symmes, Rector of the Parish 
of Dunstable, England, from 1625 to 1633, 
in which latter year he arrived in this coun 
try.”’ After alluding to the fact that he was 
a member of the Convention, Mr. Willis pro- 
ceeds: “‘In 1790 he came to Portland, 
where he took high rank, if not the first, at 
the Cumberland bar; he brought with him a 
high reputation for scholarship, as well as for 
legal attainments, and was a leader, as an 
advocate, in all important causes.” 

The Cumberland bar, it is well known to 
the profession, has always maintained a high 
character abroad, and been foremost in the 
State of Maine. When Mr. Symmes became 
a member of it, he had for associates, Par- 
ker, afterwards Chief Justice of Massachu- 
setts, Mellen and Whitman, who became 
Chief Justices of Maine, Stephen Longfel- 
low, Salmon Chase, Samuel Cooper Johannet, 
and John Frothingham, all distinguished law- 
yers. He, too, provided the means of knowl- 
edge. He supplied himself with books, un- 
til he had the finest library in Portland, the 
possession proper to his rank at the bar. 


Chief Justice Whitman, now a resident at 
East Bridgewater, in this State, says of him : 
**Mr. Symmes was always regarded as a 
very honest man.”’ 

The person whose career has thus been 
traced, was descended from a venerable and 
pious lineage. Asa pupil at school he at- 
tracted the applause and excited the hopes of 
a severe and competent judge,—his most ac- 
complished teacher. He passed through the 
ordinary course of education with a faithful 
improvement of all his opportunities, and 
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thus derived from them the highest advan- 
tages they can confer. At his very entrance 
upon life, without the benefit of experience, 
and with no support but that derived from 
himself, he was subjected to a trial of great 
rigor, in which he evinced uncommon talents 
and superior virtue. His name has become 
united with an event which time will only 
render more illustrious. ‘* Peace hath its 
victories,’ and he was among the leaders in 
one of its noblest and most decisive triumphs. 


Wherever the example of American liberty 
shall prevail, or its constitutional history at- 
tract such regard as shall lead to close re- 
search into its origin and progress, there will 
his name be disclosed, of whom some memorial 
is here attempted to be inscribed, and his ar- 
guments in the great cause, read and pon- 
dered. In the State of his adoption, he be- 
came among the very chief, if not himself 
the head, of the legal profession, when its 
ranks were already filled with eminent men. 
Such were his abilities, that to occupy this 
position did not wholly engross his mind. At 
the same time, he gained distinction in the 
fields of literature, of history, and of classi- 
cal learning. 

He was a known and instructive writer. 
Through the most popular medium, he poured 
his light among the people. ‘Phere were then 
few newspapers, but their utterances were 
distinct, consistent and impressive ; they sunk 
deep into the memories and consciousness of 
the generation. Through them he spread the 
opinions, and taught the sentiments necessary 
to a sound administration of the new political 
institutions. He thus aided to consecrate to 
truth and freedom, to law and order, to per- 
manency and progress the blood of the Revo- 
lution, shed in vain, unless the minds and 
hearts of the people were kept fitted and pre- 
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pared for the performance of the duties im- | heart ceased to beat, on whose pulsations, in 
posed by their new and improved organiza-| that august assembly, he laid his hand, with 


tions. | meek, modest, confident hope and trust, that 
Then, crowning all, was the noble charac-| he should thereafter stand acquitted to his 
ter of Mr. Symmes for integrity. , constituents. And now, holding the place of 


Such are the memories that may now be constituents, representing them, acting in 
gathered of one, whom it should delight us to their names and for them, and acting as they 
remember. His name, the recollections of | ¥°U!d act, if they stood where we stand, saw 
his public service, his labors, his attainments, | what we see, knew what we know of the 
his honors, all belong to his birth-place, and | Steatmess and happiness of our country, felt 
should be familiar in the scenes of his early | What nes feel of the glorious privileges that 
manhood. Let us protect and cherish their | 27 invested in, and belong to every one of 
memory, asa part of our common treasure. | "* shall we, the constituents, to whom his 
They illustrate and adorn a period of high appeal was made, and whom it has reached, 
public virtue. Let us never cease to vener- ‘ning from such enjoyments, and the bright- 
ate the influences, or by neglect or indiffer- °* Promise of the future, to the secne, 
ence impair their power which then prevailed, | where, in an agony of hope and apprehen- 
and which moulded his character and guided | 5'©" he gave his voice, and his vote to confer 
his conduct. They were such as are the na-|#!! these blessings upon us, and 7 
tural product of a just and strong religious | 5°" forever, — shall we not acquit him? Do 
sentiment, protected from exclusion and fa-| ¥¢ not acquit him ? : 
naticism by being connected with the posses-| If, then, we do, as in that case he prom- 
sion and exercise of free and equal political | ised in our names, that the inhabitants of no 
rights. The Bible and the Constitution to-|tow® in the Commonwealth would be better 
gether ; and wherever they have gone over this | S*bjects under the Constitution than wee 
broad land, religion, virtue and intelligence | Should be, let us prove, not that we acquit 
have followed, and have reared the Church | him only, but our admiration of the youthful 
and the Schoolhouse. In their union, they | Patriot and statesman, and our gratitude to 
are stronger, more generous and ennobling, | his memory, by A CHIVALRIC LOYAI- 
than the refinements of Greece, the arms of TY TO THE UNION. 

Rome, or the civilization of modern Europe. 
Imbued by the principles which the religion Note. The following account of the family of 





and politics of our ancestors properly incul- Rev. William Symmes, is taken mainly from Ab- 
eated can seldom fail to impress indelibly, | bott’s History of Andover, p. 105 :— 

Mr. Symmes had been taught to prefer the! He married, in 1759, Anna, daughter of Rev. 
public interest to his own, and in a great emer- Joshua Gee, of Boston; she died June 18, 1772. 
gency of the nation, he obeyed the instruction | They had five sons and four daughters, all of 


“ "i | whom, except Daniel and Mrs. Corneau, died be- 
rescued the land from impending dangers, peseeag 


and opened for his country a career of glory, |  winism » Counsellor at Law, died at Portland, 


freedom and felicity. | January, 1807, in the 46th year of his age, not 
It is now more than fifty years since that | having been married. Daniel, born October, 1761, 







































































went to South Carolina, where, a few years since, 
he had descendants. Joshua Gee, a physician, 
died at sea. 

Elizabeth died August, 1784, aged 19 years. 
Theodore, a physician, settled in Falmouth, and 
died in New Glocester, Me., never having been 
married. 

Anna married Mr. Isaac Corneau, and after re- 
siding many years in Andover, removed to Bos- 
ton, where both died, leaving no issue. 

Lydia and Charlotte were twins, and died in in- 
fancy, Dec. 30, 1771. 

His second wife was Miss Susannah Powell, 
who died July, 1807, aged 79. 

Rev. Dr. Symmes died 3d of May, 1807. Dr. 
Cumings, of Billerica, preached a sermon from 
2 Cor., 5, 1, at the funeral. 





APPENDIX. 
Wm. Symmes to Capt. Peter Osgood, Jr. : 
Anpover, Nov. 15, 1787. 
Dear Sir : 

According to my promise, I sit down to 
sketch out my reasons for objecting against 
ye Federal Constitution. The essay will 
doubtless be imperfect, but I desi:n it for 
your perusal only, and I can safely rely on 
your goodness for all necessary allowances. 

I will consider the objectionable passages in 
course as they occur in the system, as well 
for your convenience as my own. 


Ist. The apportionment of taxes. 

It appears to me that this will operate une- 
qually against the Northern States. Let us 
suppose that two-fifths of the slaves in the 
five Southern States amount to at least 
150,000 persons. What reason can be given, 
why, if taxes must be proportioned by popu- 
lation only, these should be rejected? That 
the profits of their labor are nothing? I de- 
ny the fact, for I believe that every negro 
that cultivates the valuable staples, Tobacco, 
Wheat, Rice, Indigo, he raises a greater 
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profit to his master than any white can raise 
from his labor here. What then? That the 
Southern Nabob squanders it all in luxuries, 
so that the States are made, if anything, 
poorer? Very good; The Convention, then, 
have patronised luxury, and taxed industry 
and economy. But three-fifths include all 
the working slaves. Neither will this an- 
swer: for the Northern States are taxed as 
much for one infant, or a decrepid old man, 
as for a vigorous youth. 


How, then, shall we be taxed? I say, not 
in proportion to actual wealth at present, but 
in proportion to a state’s advantage for ac- 
quiring wealth. The soil and climate of 
Virginia are better than those of this state. 
The staples of Virginia are in high demand. 
Its rivers, the finest in the world. How rich 
might Virginia be? But Virginia is not 
rich. What then? Shall a man need no 
better excuse from taxes than Idleness? He 
will hardly pay his private debts so easily. 

Taxes must certainly grow out of the 
ground. What, then, is there, more evident 
than that the best land and the best produce 
(supposing the advantage of commerce to be 
equal) should pay, (or, if you please, pro- 
duce,) the most? And are not our long win- 
ters, in which we consume the labors of the 
summer, to be considered? No, but, yes, I 
beg pardon,—they are considered ; We pay 
the more. 

But 2. The Senate. 

To what purpose is it that we have an 
equal representation in the House, if we are 
represented by States in the Senate? This 
is a great grievance in the present Congress. 
That little Delaware should weigh as much in 
all political debates as this State, is, in a 
goverment merely popular, quite ridiculous. 





Whose voice are we supposed to have in all 
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publie transactions? We accurate Republi- 
cans say, the voice of the people. Who are 
the people? We answer, the majority. But 
a majority of States may choose a President, 
ke. This is a close adherence to principles. 
“Two Senators from each State, and each 
Senator to have a vote.” The present Con- 
gress mended and made worse! for now seven 
states are completed, when before it required 
the sanction of nine. But we shall have a 
proper House,—all will be right there. 
True! and that may be a good reason why 
we should not have a proper Senate. But I 
cannot see the force of it. Why any state 
should have more weight in one body than 
the other, let the Convention say. And yet 
poor Rhode Island was not there to speak for 
herself. I may speak of the duration of of- 
fice in another place. 


8. ‘* Congress may make and alter the 
times, places and manner of holding elec- 
tions, except the place of choosing Senators.” 

This is is a very complaisant exception in- 
deed. The legislatures may sit where they 
please. It means this, if it means any- 
thing. And we are doubtless much obliged 
to the Convention for this decent privilege. 
But I presume the time of choosing Senators 
must be in the winter, for it will be too hot 
for a session in the summer at the Southward. 
And the place of choosing representatives 
may possibly be the county-town, or some 
place yet more remote. This would be very 
convenient. But the word Manner. Oh, it 
is an excellent word. It would not have 
been half so well, to have tied the hands of 
the future Congress, by saying all elections 
shall be made by ticket, or as the several 
states shall please. No, the States are to be 
made sensible, how much this Congress is 
above them in all wisdom, even to the knowl- 





edge of a particular acre of ground. Nay, 
the Convention itself seems dazzled by the 
prospect of this wisdom, for they dared not 
prescribe it any rules. Now that the future 
Congress may be as wise as this Convention, 
I have no great reason to doubt, from any- 
thing that’s past. But they will certainly 
have a great deal more power, and we shall 
shortly hear no more of recommendations. 
That they should make use of their power, to 
enlarge the privileges of the people, let any 
expect that will. Well, then, if they do not 
enlarge them, why make provision for alter- 
ing them? That they may take them away ? 
Oh, no, never suspect such a thing. What, 
then, shall we think of it? That the Con- 
vention were fools? Hardly. I see no way 
but to recur to the great wisdom of this fu- 
ture Congress. It will be a wise Congress : 
a very wise Congress. Here now is a way to 
get rid of every doubt. But why need the 
Convention to care how the members are 
chosen, if they are but sent? Oh, Sir, it 
will be a very wise Congress. Just as good 
an answer as that of the clown in “ All’s 
well that ends well,”’ which was, to every- 
thing, ** Oh, Lord, Sir!” 

4. ‘The Houses to keep a journal, and 
to publish the same, excepting such parts as 
may in-their judgment require secresy.”’ 
Good again. A very wise Congress! The 
idea used to be, except private articles in 
foreign treaties, secret expeditions, Ke. But 
this Constitution excels in the Laconie mode 
of speech, or rather perhaps the Convention 
were lazy, and could not conveniently go 
about to particularize either the rights of the 
people or the - just prerogative of Congress. 
Who can complain, after this, that he knows 
nothing of public affairs, except the expen- 
diture of the public money? If Con- 
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gress, the convention say, it is best the 
people should not know, and indeed, if 
Congress are invested with all power, general 
knowledge might be inconvenient, as it would 
only produce discontents, and these might 
end in rebellion. 

When the dark places in these journals are 
inspected by some young politician of future 
ages, who perchance may succeed his father 
in the National Council, what lessons may he 
not learn? There may he observe by what 
steps the form of government is impercepti- 
bly changed: There by what process the 
genius of a free people is altered. But I 
say no more. 

5. ‘Congress shall have power,’ Xc., 
first clause. 

“To lay,’’ pretty well, when you read 
what and for what, —‘‘ taxes, imports, du- 
ties and excises,’’ very well, and for what 
ends? ‘‘to pay the debts, and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the 
United States. 

A more general dedition or surrender of 
all ye property in the United States to Con- 
gress could not perhaps have been framed. 
Gentlemen, it is all, all yours, to spend as 
you please, provided we may know how you 
spend it; and even then you may sink as 
many thousands as you please under the 
heads of incidental charges, secret services, 
&e. Take it all. I will paraphrase the 
whole of this passage in a short address from 
the States to Congress : 

Gentlemen, Having chosen you to govern 
us, and believeing that through all ages you 
will be a disinterested body, and will always 
spend money, if you can get it, with rigid 
economy, we give you full power to tax us.— 


mistaken notion that you demand it too fast, 
we also give you full power to collect the 
taxes you lay, in the way most agreeable to 
yourselves ; and we will pay all your collec- 
tors, deputies, and so forth, as you shall di. 
rect. And as you have power to contract 
debts for us to pay, you shall have all the 
money you want to pay them, and you shall 
have all you want to build forts, magazines, 
and arsenals; buy arms and ammunition ; 
make war and peace, &c., and in short what- 
ever you shall think will be in any degree 
for our good, you shall have money to do, 


and we will never trouble you with any en- 
| quiries into the motives of your conduct, al- 


ways relying on your wisdom, with the most 
implicit confidence, and submitting our estates 
entirely to your disposal. 

A very handsome donation! and when 
compared with the clause that throws all im- 
posts and excises into the Continental treas- 
ury, produces a query how each state shall 
support its own government. By a dry tax, 
and one perhaps which cannot be collected, 
because the Federal Collectors must have the 
preference. So we must expect to be rid of 
State government as an expensive and useless 
thing ; and then perhaps Congress will help 
us to a Federal Intendant, to save us the 
trouble of governing ourselves. But this 
may be more than my text will justify. 

6. ‘*To raise and support armies,” &c. 

That the Federal Head should have power 
to raise an army for some purposes, is perhaps 
quite necessary. Whether it is or not, the 
present Congress have such power. But 
here appears to be a fault, by no means sin- 
gular, in this constitution, viz., the want of 
limitation. All is left to the discretion of 





And lest we should some of us prove refrac- 


tory in the matter of payment, from some|ing army in time of peace. For though no 


Congress, and there is no bar against a stand- 
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appropriation of money to this use may be| ever we want it. But I should agree to this, 
for a longer term than two years, yet this is| that no bills of credit shall ever be a tender. 
long enough when the same appropriation | This requisition would be not only just, but 
may be continued for two years to the end of | conformable to my notions of sound policy. 


time. And we are to expect that this Con- | As to other tender laws, they are, in fact, 
gress will soon have such a system of policy | but poor expedients, and such as a state may 
as will bind their successors, either by the | possibly need. It is really better to have 
force of its obvious expediency, or by the | some kind of tender law, than to be thrown 
danger of innovation, to persist in the same | into confusion. And a State is so much a 
plan. | better judge of its own circumstances, that I 

7. To exercise exclusive jurisdiction, &c.| had rather see this regulation in the State 

I do not see so much of the terrible in this | than in the Federal constitution. Yet, unless 
as some do, especially if the rest is granted. | it were in all, some States might impose upon 
Congress will be secure from little mobs, and gthers, and so justice would not be equally 
so it ought to be. It will be delivered from | and universally done. I wish that the aboli- 
the persecution of the State in which it re- tion of these abuses might be deferred, until 
sides, and so it ought to be. It may build | we are in a more prosperous situation. I had 
accommodations for a court, which will be, as | rather that Congress should have power to 
it ought to be, the property of the United | say hereafter, when they shall cease, than that 
States. And that a body so powerful ought | they should have leave immediately upon the 






































to be handsomely lodged, I believe every for-| 
eigner will imagine. But how this clause | 
came into the constitution I know not. I be- 
lieve any state might grant what is here de- 
manded, if the whole, to Congress, or any 
body corporate by consent of Congress. 

8. “* No state shall emit bills of credit, or 
make tender laws.”’ 

Here I suppose the principal weight of 
opposition will hang. The point itself is of 
consequence, but it will receive’ more from | 
the prejudices of men in our present embar- 
rassed situation. You know my sentiments 
are directly opposed to paper money, as they 
would be in almost every case in which we 
could want it. But the query is, whether 
every state shall be in a worse situation than 
any individual, who, if he has not the cash in 
hand, may give his promissory note? I 
think it ought not to be, unless the United 





States will promise to lend us money when- 





adoption of any new system. 


I omit the next sentence, because I don’t 
at present understand what effect it will have 
on the private debt of each particular State. 


9. ‘*No State shall, without the consent 
of Congress, ‘‘enter into any compact or 
agreement with any other State.”’ 

If I understand this, it is a curious pas- 
sage. What, may we not even agree togeth- 
er? If there be a suit in the Federal Court 
between two States, may they not, like pri- 
vate parties, agree? Or in a hundred other 
cases, of no Federal concern, may they not 
treat and settle their disputes? I must have 
mistaken these wise men. It cannot be so. 
To accuse the convention of folly would be 
gross. I dare say, that most of them had 
rather be accused of design. 


10. The President may, with the advice 
of two-thirds of the Senate, who are present, 
































make treaties, and with consent of the Sen- 
ate, appoint embassadors,” &c. 


The Senate. Who are the Senate? Look 
back and you will see that a majority isa 
quorum. This is fourteen, and two-thirds of 
fourteen are ten. The President and the 
Senators may make treaties ; and the Presi- 
dent and Senate by the same rule, i. e., eight 
Senators may appoint ambassadors, ministers, 
consuls, judges, and almost everybody else. 

Where in God’s name did they get this? 
From reason or from history? [ fear, not 
from the former; and as to the latter, it has 
not come within my reading in any constitu- 
tion where a republican form is guarantied. 
Are we then a commonwealth, and shall we 
have no voice in treaties? but our own Presi- 
dent, or elected King? In four years’ time 
(with good hope of another election, ) cannot 
he pack a sufficient forge te enable him to 
gratify his favorites, or sell his country? If 
this be not a servile adherence to the pattern 
of the King’s privy Council of Great Brit- 
ain, I confess [ know not what is Congress 
may declare war, indeed, but the President 
may make peace upon what terms he shall 
think proper. Isa peace of less consequence 
toa nation than war? Or is it ye more safe 
that this power should be given to one man? 
What is the privilege of declaring war com- 
pared with the power of making all kinds of 
treaties? If he make a bad treaty, what! 
then? Why, he may be impeached, if any 
body dares impeach him, before the very Sen- 
ate that advised the measure. And if con- 
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difficulty, for some (perhaps) irreparable 
detriment, we get the offender’s head. Is 
there no better way than this? But I must 
not dwell longer. 


11. ‘The President shall take care that 
the law be faithfully executed.” 

That there must be an Executive power, 
independent of the legislature, appears to 
have been generally agreed among the fabri- 
cators of modern constitutions. But I be- 
lieve it has not until now been supposed es- 
sential that this power should be vested in a 
single person. The execution of the law 
requires as much prudence as any other de- 
partment, and the pardoning or refusing to 
pardon offences, is a very delicate matter. 
Yet he has no council or assistant, no re- 
straint. 

But was ever a commission so brief, so 
general, as this of our President? Can we 
exactly say how far a faithful execution of 
the laws may extend ? or what may be called 
or comprehended in a faithful execution? If 
the President be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
will he not take care to have this excuse? 
And should it turn against him, may he not 
plead a mistake! or is he bound to under- 
stand the laws, or their operation? Should a 
Federal law happen to be as generally ex- 
pressed as the President’s authority ; must 
he not interpret the Act! For in many cases 
he must execute the laws independent of any 
judicial decision. And should the legislature 
direct the mode of executing the laws, or any 
particular law, is he obliged to comply, if he 


vieted, what? He shall be removed from his | does not think it will amount to a faithful ex- 


office, and perhaps disqualified to hold any 
other. And after this he may chance to lose 
his head by a trial at law, if the Judges, 
whom he has appointed, will bid the jury to 





convict him. And so, with a great deal of 


ecution? For to suppose that the legislature 
can make laws to affect the office of Presi- 
dent, is to destroy his independence, and in 
this case to supersede the very constitution. . 
Is there no instance in which he may reject 
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the sense of the legislature, and establish his| refinement. A Federal jury in the Supreme 
own, and so far, would he not be to all intents| Court, but especially one from the vicinity, 
and purposes absolute ? | would be a chimera, if the court be station- 
12. “The Judicial Power, &e., shall ex-| ary But that the same men should be 
tend to all cases between citizens of different | judges of the law and the fact, is against rea- 
States.” son, and not congenial to a free government. 
This seems a hardship on account of the Congress may make as many exceptions as 
appeal, which will carry men 600 miles, and | they please. But to talk of regulating men’s 
cause them more expense than the matter in | judgment of facts, would be to talk nonsense. 
dispute may be worth. There is no reason' 14. ‘The United States shall guarrantee 
why citizens of different States should not to every State a Republican form: of govern- 
have as good a remedy against each other, as | ment.”’ 
citizens of the same State, nor why a debtor Republics are either aristocratical or demo- 
in one state should have more cost than a cratical: and the United States guarranty 
debtor in the other. And supposing, that, to one of these forms to every State. But I 
avoid cost, the appeal in this case should be disapprove of any guarranty in the matter. 
taken away, (though by his constitution it For though it is improbable, that any State 
cannot.) Yet this would be very unequal. | will choose to alter the form of its govern- 
I think this part of the judicial power not| ment, yet it ought to be the privelege of ev- 
only grievous, but quite unnecessary; for) ery State to do as it will in this affair. If 
disputes between inhabitants of different | this regulation be admitted, it will be difficult 
States have been hitherto very well deter- to effect any important changes in State gov- 
mined in one of the States. And now all|ernment. For the other States will have 
remedy for small dues is taken away in effect, | nearly as much to do with our government as 
for though judgment be obtained in the Su-| we ourselves. And what Congress may see 
perior Court, the debtor by appealing may | in our present constitution, or any future 
discourage the creditor from any further pur-| amendments, not strictly republican in their 
suit. opinions, who can tell? Besides it is of no 
13. “The Supreme Court shall have an | importance to any State how the government 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, Of any other State is administered, whether 
except,” &c. by a single magistrate or two, or by a king. 
Except what? Here they are at it again!; I therefore presume, that, as this clause 
‘‘with such exceptions and under such regu-| meddles too much with the independence of 
lations as Congress shall make.” A very the several States, so also it answers no valu- 
wise Congress! This Convention have really | able end to any or to the whole. 
saved themselves a great deal of labor by, With regard to the Constitution taken into 
this presumption. I confess upon the princi-| one view: It is a complete system of Federal 
ple, that there cannot be a fair trial before| government, every part of which is full of 
judges chosen by the State in which one of | energy, and if it be established, I think i 
the parties resides, juries’ must also be exclud-| can never fail of being obeyed by the people , 
ed. But I deny the principle as too great a|and no combination can ever be sufficiently 


















































extensive or secret to subvert it. There is 
some ambiguity in several important parts of 
it, which arises principally from the too gen- 
eral terms in which it is expressed. Too 
much is left perhaps for the future Congress 
to supply, which when supplied will be no 
part of the constitution. The States are 
strictly confined to their own business, and 
even these are not a little circumscribed. 
And the powers of all the Federal depart- 
ments are very ample and adequate to their 
ends. In short, the system would make us 
formidable abroad, and keep us very peacea- 
ble at home, and, with some amendments, 
might do very well for us, if we would be 
contented to become citizens of America, and 
confuse the thirteen stripes, and change the 
stars into one glorious sun. 

Let us pause. 

It is not ina few light strictures, —it is 
not, perhaps, in the most acute and methodi- 
cal essay that the merits of this unexpected, 
this wonderful system, can be strictly defined. 
Reading cannot be applied, and experience is 
out of the question. Thus how much we 
may easily perceive, it is a great, almost a to- 
tal, and probably a final change, with regard 
to every State. ‘*To be, or not to be, that is 
the question.’’ So great a revolution was 
never before proposed toa people for their 
consent. In a time of profound peace, that 
a matter of such infinite concern should be 
submitted to general debate throughout such 
an empire as this, isa phenomenon entirely 
new. Let us make a due return to that 


Providence by which we enjoy the privelege, | 


by using it, like a wise, prudent and free peo- 
ple. Let us equally shun a hasty acceptance 
or a precipitate rejection of this all-important 
scheme. And if our final decision be the 
effect of true wisdom, let us never doubt but 
the end will be happy. 


VOL. IV. (28) 
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To close : 

You must easily see, Sir, that what I have 
written is but a light sweep on the surface of 
things. Many things im the Constitution 
worthy of remark, I have wholly omitted ; 
those I have mentioned, I have slightly criti- 
cised, and what is not in the Constitution 
that ought to be there, I have not attempted 
to say. I found you had prescribed me a 
task which few men, perhaps, can adequately 
perform, and that I had not by any means 
qualified myself to do it. But if this trifling 
attention to your wishes should prove a grati- 
fication, I shall be satisfied in that respect. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Your Friend 
& most ob’t Serv’t, 
W. SYMMES 

Capt. Peter Osgood, Jr.. 

Notre. The copy from which the above letter is 
printed, was received from Hon. William Willis, of 
Portland, Me. Obligation is also due to him for 
much of the information concerning Mr. Symmes, 
during his residence in that city. The possession 
by Mr. Willis of the original letter is not a matter 
of mere chance. He searches for such acquisitions, 
and is understood to have one of the largest and 
most curious antiquarian collections in the country, 
and it is further said, that his industry and munifi- 
cence in procuring it is only exceeded by his liber- 
ality in allowing its use to others. His conduct 
towards the writer in the present case, fully justifies 
the latter part of the report. 
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Samuell Cooper, son of Samuell & Mary 


‘borne ye seventh of March 1692. 
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John Teney son of James and Abigall | 
borne ye sixt of Aprill 1692. 
Henry Dresser son of Samuell & Mary | 
borne ye twenty-forth of Aprill 1692. 
John Dickison son of Thomas & Elizabeth | 
born ye sixteenth of March 1691-2. 


Ezekiel Jewitt son of Thomas & Hanah 


| born ye twelft of January 1692-3. 


Mary Killburn daughter of Joseph & Ma- 


'ry born ye twenty-second of Sept. 1689. 


Elizabeth Killborn daughter of Joseph & 
Mary, born ye twenty-second of June, 1692. 


Thomas Wicom, sou of John & Abigall | Mary Silver daughterof Samuell & Mary 


boime ye sixt of May 1692. | 
John Lighton son of John & Martha | 
borne ye twelfth of May 1692. | 
Rebekka Pearson daughter of John & Ma-| 
ry borne-ye sixteenth of March 1692. | 
Samuell Wood son of Thomas and Mary | 
borne ye thirty-first of May 1692. 
Elen Boynton daughter of Samuell Boyn- 
ton & Hannah borne ye 15th of March, 
1689. | 
Daniell Boynton son of Samuell & Han- | 
nah borne ye twenty-sixt of May 1692. 
Mary Spoford daughter of Samuel! & Sa- 
rah borne ye fifteenth day of June 1692. 


Jonathan Heriman son and Margrett born 
July ye fifteenth 1692. 

Martha Brown daughter of John & Abi- 
gall borne ye twenty-ninth of July 1692. 

Jethro Wheeler son of Jethro & Hannah 
born ye nineteenth of August 1692. 

John Northend son of Ezekiel & Dorothy 





born ye tenth of October 1692. 


Hebziba Pearson daughter of Jeremiah | 


| borne ye fifth of Sept. 1689. 


William Hobson son of William & Sarah 
born ye eighth of March 1692-3. 

Sarah Sticknee daughter of John & Ha- 
nah borne ye fourth of February 1693. 

Nathaneal Barker son of Nathaneal 
Mary borne ye sixth of June 1693. 

Elizabeth Todd daughter of John & Eliza- 
beth his wife born September ye seventeenth 
day 1690. 

Samuel Tod ye son of John and Elizabeth 
his wife borne May ye ninth day 1693. 

Rebeckkah Jewitt daughter of Joseph and 
Rebeckkah born ye twenty-fourth of July 
1693. 

Edward Stewart the son of James & Eliz- 
abeth born September ye 20th 1693. 

Lidia Dresser daughter of John & Marey 
born the tenth of Sept. 1691. 

Jonathan Pearson son of Stephen and Ma- 
ry born ye twenty-ninth of October 1693. 

Mary Cooper daughter of Samuell & Mary 
born ye tenth of November 1693. 

Andrew Sticknee son of Andrew & Ednee 


& 


and Prissila borne the tenth of December | porn ye therd of December 1693. 


1692. 


Jeremith Elsworth son of Jeremiah & Sa-| , 


rah ye fifth of December 1692. 


Joseph & Benjamin sons of John Clark 
Mary borne ye twelfth of October 1693. 
Hannah Nelson daughter of Thomas & 


Sarah Burkbee daughter of Thomas &|Hannah born ye seventeenth of December 


Hester born ye fifteenth of December 1692. 
Bridgett Harris daughter of Timothy born 
ye seventeenth day of December 1692. 
John Cresey the son of William Cresey 
and Ann born the 4th of December in 1692. 


| bon ye fourteenth of February 1691. 


1693. 
Ednee Northend daughter of Ezekeill & 
Dorathy born ye tenth of January 1693-4. 
Samuel Nelson son of Thomas & Hanah 
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Sarah Boynton daughter of Joseph & 
Bridgett born ye therd of December 1693. 

Mary Platts daughter of Jno. and Judith 
born the fifteenth of January 1693-4. 

Mathew Duty son of William & Elizabeth 
born ye twenty-ninth of January 1693-4. 

Samuel Platts son of James & Lidia born 
ye thertith of January 1693-4. 


Thomas Nelson, Recorder, 1694. 
‘lizabeth Wood daughter of Thomas & 
Mary born Aprill the eight 1694. 

Sarah Cresse the daughter of Michell 
Cresse and Sarah his wife the seventh of De- 
cember 1692. 

Abigall Spafford daughter of Samuell 
Spafford and Sarah his wife born twenty- 
ninth of March one six hundred 93-4. 

Sarah Spafford the daughter of John Spaf- 
ford and Sarah his wife born the twentith of 
December 1693. 

Esther Burkby the daughter of Thomas 
Burkby & Esther his wife borne the thir- 
tenth day of March 1693-4. 

Elizabeth Sillver the daughter of Samuell 
Silver and Mary his wife born April 1 1694. 

Samuell Browne the son of John Browne 
and Abigale his wife borne eleventh Feberey 
16934. 

Mary Browne daughter of Nathaniell 
Browne & Mary his wife borue nineteenth of 
January 1693-4. 

Samuel Tenney the son of Thomas Tenny 
& Margret his wife born August 21, 1692. 

James Bayly the son of James Bayly & 
Elizabeth his wife born 12th of May 1694. 

Sarah Pallmer the daughter of Francis 
Pallmer and Ann his wife born April the 
third 1691. ' 

Sarah Wood daughter of Josiah Wood and 
Mary his wife born 15th of February 1692. 








Francis Pallmer son of Francis Pallmer & 
Ann his wife born May twenty-second 1694. 

Edward Paison the son of Mr. Edward 
Paison & Elizabeth his wife born the fiveth 
of June 1694. 

Samuell Pickard the son of Samuell Pick- 
ard and Elizabeth his wife born fourth of 
December 1689. 

Thomas Pickard the son of Samuell Pick- 
ard and Elizabeth his wife born sixt of Feb- 
ruary 1690. 

Dorcas Harris daughter of Timothy Harris 
& Phebee his wife born June nineteenth 1694. 

Abigall Killborn daughter of Joseph Kill- 
born & Mary his wife born July fiveteenth 
1694. 

Sarah Wicom daughter of Daniel Wicom 
Junior and Sarah his wife born July twenty- 
seventh 1694. 

Hannah Nellson daughter of Phillip Nel- 
son & Sarah his wife born September fourth 
1694. 

Jonathan Russell son Daniel Russell & 
Hannah his wife born September fourth 1694. 

Leonard Hirriman son of Jonathan Harri- 
man & Margret his wife born the fiveth of 
October 1694. 

Ezekiell Lighton son of Kzekiell and Re- 
beckah born the last day of February 1693-4. 

Johannah Jewitt daughter of Capt. Joseph 
Jewitt and Ruth born twelfth of April 1693. 

Faith Jewitt the daughter of Thomas & 
Hannah born the first of December 1694. 

Elizabeth Haris daughter of Nathaniel and 
Elizabeth born November third 1694. 

Jonathan Crosbe ye son of Nathaniell & 
Elizabeth born the eleventh of September 
1694. 

Moses Pickard the son of Samuel & Eliza- 
beth born the fourth of December 1694. 

Francis Brockelbank & Elizabeth son & 
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daughter of Samuel & Elizabeth born fourth 
of December 1694. 

Timothy Pallmer son of Thomas & Han. 
nah born the tenth of January 1694-5. 

Nathaniell Boynton the son of Joseph & 
Bridgett born the eleventh of December 
1694. 

Samuel Boynton the son of Samuel & 
Hannah Boynton born the nineteenth of Sep- 
tember 1694. 

Mary Plummer the daughter of Benjamin 
& Anna born the twenty-eighth of July 
1694. 

Mehitable Dresser daughter of John & 
Mercy born the sixt of July 1694. 

Martha Chute the daughter of James & 
Mary born the fiveteenth of February 1693. 

James Wood the son of Josiah & Mary 
born the ninth of April 1695. 

Jonathan Bayley the son of Jonathan & 
Hannah born first of February 1694-5. 

Joshuah Jewitt the son of Captaine Jo- 
seph Jewitt & Ruth borne the sixteenth of 
February 1694-5 

Beniamin Hazen and Hepzibah the son 
and daughter of Edward & Jane Hazen born 
the seventeenth of February 1694-5. 

Joshua Bradstreet the son of Humphrey 
and Sarah Bradstreet born the twenty-third of 
February 1694-5. 

Johannah Pickard the daughter of John & 
Johannah born February twenty-fifth 1694-5. 

Miriam Preson the daughter of Jeremiah 
and Priscillah born eight February 1694-5. 

Ruth Tenne the daughter of Thomas & 
Margret born the twenty 6 February 1694-5. 

Mary Wheeler the daughter of Jonathan 
and Mary born the ninth of February 1694-5. 

Benjamin Wheeler son of Jethro and Han- 
nah borne the twenty-third of March 1694-5. 





Hannah Tenne the daughter of James 
and Abigall born the fourth of Aprill 1695. 

Thomas Dickinson the son of Thomas and 
Elizabeth born ye eleventh of March 1694-5. 

Hannah Brodstreet daughter of Moses & 
Hannah born April 21st 1694. 

Jonathan Crese the son of Michael & Sa- 
rah born the eleventh of May 1695. 

Sarah Jackson daughter of Jonathan & 
Anna born seventh of April 1695. 

Ezekiell Lighton the son of Ezekiell & 
Rebecca born the second of September 1695. 

Sarah Hobson the daughter of William & 
Sarah born the eleventh of October 1695. 

John Haris son of Timothe & Phebe born 
the eleventh of October 1695. 

Martha Browne the daughter of Nathaniel 
& Mary born the twelfth of October 1695. 

Martha Lighton the daughter of John and 
Martha born the eighteenth of October 1695. 

Abigall Pearly the daughter of Samuel 
and Abigall born the eight of August 1695. 

William Stevens the son of William & 
Elizabeth born the twenty-seventh of Sep- 
tember 1695. 

Thomas Burkbe son of Thomas & Esther 
born the thirty-first of October 1695. 

Andrew Hedden son of John & Elizabeth 
Hedden was born the therteenth of March 
1690-91. 

Ruth Chutgthe daughter of James & Ma- 
ry borne the second of November 1695. 

Mehitabell Wood the daughter of Thomas 
and Mary borne eighteenth December 1695. 

Rebecah Stickne the daughter of Andrew 
& Elizabeth borne twenty-third December 
1695. 

Abigaill Stewart the daughter of James 
& Elizabeth borne November 26th 1695. 

Mary Creesey the daughter of William & 
Ann borne fourth day of November 1697. 
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Hannah Creesey the daughter of William 
& Ann borne April the first day 1699. 

Abel Creesy the son of William & Ann 
born December twenty-seven day 1700. 

Samuel Creesey the son of William & Ann 
born July twenty-third 1704. 

Joseph Creesey the son of William & Ann 
born July the fourth 1707. 

{The last five individuals recorded, were ) 
(in the margin of the original copy. j 

Thomas Looke the son of Jonathan & Eliz- 
abeth born February first 1695-6. 

Shubaell Baily the son of Jonathan and 
Hannah born the twenty-second of February 
1695-6. 

John Browne the son of John & Abigall 
borne March ninth 1695-6. 

Beniamin Poor the son of Henery & Abi- 
gall born March the 23d 1695-6. 

Peeter Cooper the son of Samuel & Mary 
born March seventh 1695-6. 

Lidiah Plats the daughter of Moses & 
Hannah born March twenteth 1695-6. 

James Plats the son of John & Judith 
born April the twenth 1696. 

James Wood the son of Ebenezer & Ra- 
chel borne Aprill the twenty-eight 1696. 

Samuell Duty the son of William & Eliza- 
beth born May the fift 1696. 

Samuel Tod the son of Samuell & Pris- 
cilla borne the second of June 1696. 

Mariah Killborne the daughter of Samuell 
& Mary born the twenty-first of July 1696. 

Joshuah Jackson the son of Caleb & 
Elizabeth born the 2d of September 1696. 

Mary Greenough the daughter of Robert 
& Sarah borne the seventeenth of Septem- 
ber 1696. 

Mehitabell Chaplin the daughter of Joseph 


Mary Tod the daughter of John & Eliz- 


: abeth born the 19th September 1696. 


John Johnson the son of Samuel & Fran- 
ces born Ist of September 1696. 

John Tenna son of Daniell & Mary born 
October fourteenth 1696. 

Eleazer Boyton the son of Samuel & Ha- 
nah borne the fiveteenth November 1696. 

Jane Stickne the daughter of John & 
Hannah borne the tenth of November 1696. 

Bridgett Brodstreet the daughter of Moses 
& Hannah borne the seventeenth of March 
1695-6. 

Nathaniel Harriman son, of Jonathan & 
Margret born the last of December 1696. 

Sarah Broadstreet ye son of Humphrey & 
Sarah born January fourteenth 1696-7. 

Mary Wicom the daughter of Daniel & 
Sarah borne January the fiveteenth 1696. 

Ezekiell Northend the son of Ezekiell & 
Dority born January twenty-fift 1696. 

Elizabeth Payson the daughter of Mr. Ed- 
ward Payson & Elizabeth born February 5th 
1696 

Abigall Nellson the daughter of Thomas 
& Hannah born February first 1696-7. 

Samuell Jackson the son of Jonathan & 
Anna born March fourth 1696-7. 

Mary Killborne the daughter of Isaac & 
Mary borne the eighteenth of March 1696-7. 

Moses Person son of Jeremiah & Priscilla 
borne the twenty-sixt of March 1696-7. 

John Dresser the son of John & Mercy 
born the ninth of February 1696. 

Marthah Plummer the daughter of Benja- 
min & Ann borne second of March 1696. 

Joseph Boynton, Recorder. 

Jeremiah Hopkinson son of Mighell & Sa- 
rah born May 6 1697. 

Patience Pearson the daughter of Stephen 





and Mehitabel born the 18 September 1696. 


& Mary borne July 26th 1697. 
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Simon Pickard the son of John & Johnna | 


born February 17th 1697. 
Elizabeth Paison the daughter of Mr. 


ary Sth 1696-7. 

Bridget Boynton the daughter of Joseph 
& Bridget born October the 5th 1697. 

Mehitabell Spofford the daughter of Samu- 
el & Sarah Spofford born October 29th 
1697. 

Daniel Lunt the son of John 
borne August 16th 1697. 

Mary Killborn the daughter of Isaac & 
Mary born March 17th 1697. 

Elizabeth Crosbee the daughter of Na- 
thaniel and Elizabeth born August 7th 1697. 

Tamar the daughter of Michaell & Surah 
Cressee born February fourth 1697-8. 

Sarah Looke the daughter of Jonathan & 
Elizabeth Looke born February 13th 1697-8. 

Mary the daughter of Timothy & Pheebe 
Harris born March 9th 1697-8. 

Ebenezer Burkbee the son of Thomas & 
Esther born January 8th 1697-8. 

Susanna Pearley the daughter of Samuell 
and Abigall borne November 19th 1697. 


Mehitabell the daughter of Thomas & 
Hannah Jewitt borne March 30th 1698. 

Gershom Tenny son of James & Abigail 
born May 19th 1698. 

Elizabeth Poor daughter of Henry & Abi- 
gaill borne April 9th 1698. 

Nathan Plats the son of Samuel & Mary 
born June 19th 1698 

Mary Plats the daughter of James & Lidia 
borne June the 19th 1698. 

Jonathan Shepard son of John & Hannah 
born May 12th 1698. 

Ruth Silver the daughter of Samuel & 
Mary Silver born March 4th 1697-8. 


& Ruth 


Ra-| 
ward Paison and Mrs. Elizabeth borne Febru- | 





Jonathan Hopkinson the son of Mighell & 
Sarah borne July 28 1698. 

Andrew Dutee son of William & Elizabeth 
born September 16th 1698. 

John Baley the son of Jonathan & Han- 
nah born July 1st 1698. 

John Syle the son of Richard & Hannah 
born September 26th 1698. 

Jane Pickard the daughter of John & Jo- 
hanna born July Ist 1698. 

Mary Lunt the daughter of John & Ruth 
born October 9th 1698. 

Solomon Stewart the son of James and 
Elizabeth borne July 24th 1698. 

Mary Heriman the daughter of Jonathan 
and Margret born November 11th 1698. 


William Tenny the son of Daniel & Mary 
borne October the 23d 1698. 

Benjamin Browne the son of Nathaniel & 
Mary borne November 13th 1698. 

Samuell Hazen the son of Edward & Jane 
borne July the 20th 1698. 

Hannah Wheeler the daughter of Jethro 
& Hanah born June 9th 1697. 

Joseph Boynton the son of Joseph & Brid- 
gett born November 20th 1698. 

Andrew Duty born 16th day of Septem- 
ber 1698. 

Mary Wood daughter of Josiah & Mary 
borne the twenty-eight of January 1698-9. 


Ebenezer Wood the son of Ebenezer & 
Rachell borne December 6th 1698. 

Mehitabel Wheeler the daughter of Jona- 
than & Mary borne March 26th 1698. 

Elizabeth Plats the daughter of Moses & 
Hannah borne Feb. 8th 1698. 

Joseph Browne the son of John & Abigaill 
born May 5th 1698. 

Hebsibah Pearson the daughter of Stephen 
& Mary born January 20th 1698-99. 
Joseph & Benjamin Thurston the sons of 














Joseph & Mehitable born January 23rd 
1698-9. 

Daniel Jackson the son of Jonathan & 
Anna born February 11th 1698-9. 

John Gage the son of Thomas & Mary 
born March 7th 1698-9. 

Jane Northend the daughter of Kzekiell & 
Dorothy born March 17th 1698-9. 

Hannah Jewitt the daughter of Maxemil- 
Tian & Sarah borne Aprill 6th 1699. 

Elizabeth the daughter of Thomas & Kliza- 
beth Dickinson borne Aprill 19th 1699. 


Isaac Boynton the son of Samuel & Han- 
nah born Aprill 11th 1699. 

Jedidiah the son of Samuel & Mary Kil- 
borne borne Aprill 20th 1699. 

Elizabeth Nelson daughter of John & Ma- 
ry Nelson borne Aprill 26th 1699. 

Mehitabell Tenny the daughter of Thomas 
& Margret borne July 29th 1699. 

Mary Hobson the daughter of William & 
Sarah borne July 26th 1699. 

Elizabeth Gage the daughter of Thomas & 
Elizabeth borne March 17th 1698-9. 

Sarah Stewart the daughter of Ebenezer & 
Elizabeth borne the 19th May 1699. 

John Burbank the son of Caleb & Han- 
nah borne Sept. 27th 1699. 

Thomas Tod the son of John & Elizabeth 
born Aprill 29th 1699. 

Jonathan Burkbee the son of Thomas & 
Esther borne December 7th 1699. 

Hepzibah Jewit the daughter of Thomas | 
& Hannah borne February Ist 1699-700. | 

Hannah Paison the daughter of Mr. Ed- 
ward & Mrs. Elizabeth Born October 14th 
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Amos Sticknee the son of Andrew & Eliz- 
abeth borne Aprill 23rd 1699. 

John Sticknee the son of John & Hannah 
born January 23rd 1699-1700. 

Eliot Paison the son of Mr. Edward Pai- 
son & Mrs, Elizabeth borne March 11th 
1699-1700. 

Moses Wheeler the son of Jethro & Han- 
nah Wheeler borne March 12th 1699-1700. 

Ann Wood the daughter of Thomas & 
Mary Wood borne Aprill 11th 1700. 

Mary Tod the daughter-of James & Ma- 
ry Tod borne Aprill 15th 1700. 

Lydia Spofford daughter of Samuel & Sa- 
rah borne Aprill 25th 1700. 

Moses Hopkinson the son of Mighell 
and Sarah borne 7th 1700. 

Stephen Harris the son of Timothy & 
Pheebee born June 10th 1700. 

Hepzibah Hobson the daughter of John 
and Dorcas borne June 13th 1700. 

John Kilbourn son of Isaac & Mary born 
May 12 1700. 

Abner Tod the son of Samuell & Priscilla 
born July 12th 1700. 

Abigail Pearley daughter of Samuell & 
Abigaill born July 6th 1700. 

Moses Hopkinson the son of Micael & 
Sarah borne June the 7th 1700. 

Jonathan Dresser son of Jonathan & Sa- 
rah born August 6th 1700. 

Hannah Chute daughter of James & Ma- 
ry borne July eighth 1700. 

Mary Plats the daughter of James & 
Lydia Plats borne September 5th 1700. 

Hannah Browne the daughter of John & 


1698. | Abigaill borne August 22nd 1700. 


Mary Steward the daughter of John & 
Elizabeth borne October 3d 1699. 

Sarah Davis the daughter of Cornelius & | 
Elizabeth borne July 22nd 1699. 


Daniel Poore son of Henry & Abigall 
born October 15th 1700. 

Samuell Wheeler the son of Jonathan & 
Mary born August Ist 1700. 





























Abigaill Thirston the daughter of Joseph | 
and Mehitable born. 

Elizabeth Looke the daughter of Jonathan 
aud Elizabeth borne December 5th 1700. | 

Benjamin Boynton the son of Joseph & | 
Bridget borne December 22nd 1700. 

Joseph Jewett the son of Jonathan & Ma- | 
ry born December 31st 1700. 

Stephen Paison the son of Mr. Edward | 
Paison & Mrs. Elizabeth borne January 25th | 
1701. 

John Plats son of John & Judeth borne} 
January 24th 1700-1. 

Elizabeth Pickard the daughter of Sam-| 
uell & Elizabeth born March 22nd 1697. | 

Mary Pickard the daughter of Samuell & 
Elizabeth born August 20th 1698. 

Joseph Pickard son of Samuell & Eliza- 
beth born March 17th 1700. 

Ann Baly daughter of Jonathan & Han- 
nah borne the 4th February 1700-1. 

Samuel Platts, Recorder. 

Elizabeth Jewit the daughter of Maxe- 
millian & Sarah borne March 3rd 1700-1. 

Sarah Heriman the daughter of Jonathan 
& Margaret borne March 19th 1700-1. 





Of the History of Robert Greenough, Recorder, 
from 1690 to 1693, nothing appears to be known 
previous to his marriage, in Rowley, to Sarah, the 
widow of Stephen Mighell, March 6, 1688. She | 
was the daughter of the Rev. Sam’! Philips, col- | 
league of Rev. Ezekiel Rogers, and was born Ist | 
month, 7th day, 1656, and married first Stephen | 
Mighell Nov. 3, 1680. 

Mr. Greenough appears to have been married | 
before, and by wife Martha had children : Robert, | 
b. Feb., last day, 1682-3, and Daniell, b. Feb. 22, 
1685-6, and he soon after becoming recorder, placed 
their births on the Records of Rowley. He was 
not a resident in 1677, but in 1691, he was one of | 
the Selectmen, and paid a good tax that year. | 

He wrote a good modern hand, and, in the Re- 
cords of his children, took unusual care to ame 
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it distinct. By wife widow Sarah Mighell he had 


| children, Elizabeth, b. Dec. 1, 1688, and Mary, b. 


Sep. 17, 1696. 

An intention of marriage was published between 
Robert Greenough, Senior, and Mary Daniels, 
April 29,1710. They had child recorded, John, 
b. June 16, 1712. 

His eldest son, Robert, intended marriage with 
Hannah Dole, Jan. 20, 1705. They had child, 
Samuel, b. March 25, 1707. 


“Mr. Richard Syle and Mrs. Mary Greenough 
intends marriage October 17, 1719,” and were 
married Oct. 23, 1719. 

Although I see no account of the death of Rob- 
ert Greenough, Senior, still, 1 suppose, from the 
prefix, that this Mary Greenough might have been 
his widow, Richard Syle being the schoolmaster 
of Rowley, and a man of advanced age. 

The name soon disappeared from Rowley, the 
family probably removing to Bradford, where his 
descendants may now live. 


‘Thomas Nelson, one of the first settlers of Row- 
ley, came from England with wife Joan, and sons 
Philip and Thomas; a daughter, Mercy, b. 12, 26, 
1643, is also found recorded in Rowley, and from 
his will it appears a son Samuel, of whom nothing 
is known further. Mr. Nelson died in England, 
about 1648. In his will he left the education of 
his sons Philip and Thomas, to Mr. Richard Bel- 
lingham, and his uncle, Richard Dumer, who were 
also its executors. 


Philip Nelson graduated at Harvard, 1654, being 
the first from Rowley, and the only one of the 
class that year. 

Thomas Nelson married Ist, Ann Lambert, 
Dec. 16, on the tenth moneth, 1659; she died Jan. 
7, 1678; 2d, Mary Lunt, of Newbury, May 13, 
1680; she died Aug. 28, 1688, and 3rd, Phillipy 
(Felt) Platts, widow of Sam. Platts, Sen., April 9, 
1690; she died Sep. 29, 1709. Children : 

I. Thomas, b. March 10, 1660. 

Il. Dorithee, b. 11 14, 1662. 

III. Hannae, b. June 22, 1665. 

IV. Jonathan, b. Nov. 10, 1667. 

V. Elizabeth, b. Feb. 25, 1669. 

VI. Gershome, b. July 11, 1672. 

VII. Francis, b. Feb. 19, 1675. 

VIII. Ephraim, b. March 23, 1681. 












































Mr. Thomas Nelson was Recorder from 1694 to 
1697, and he died April 5, 1712. 
His record was very indistinct ; the letters appear 


to be formed on a plan of his own. 
three years is crowded, in a confused manner, into 
three pages and a few lines. Although he probably 
had the advantages of a good education, he failed 
to exhibit it in his Record. 
(To be Continued.) 
HISTORICAL NOTICES OF IPSWICH 
AND HAMILTON. 


Read ata Meeting of the Essex Institute, 
held at Hamilton, August 21, 1862. 








BY JOSEPH B. FELT. 





INDIAN INHABITANTS OF AGAWAM. 

When we look back upon the Aborigines, 
as the sole proprietors of this soil,—on the 
places which once knew them, but are now to 
know them no more forever,—feelings of 
sympathy and sadness come over our souls. 
Such reflections, though not presenting us 
with relics of the civilized arts, nor with the 
productions of literature, nor with the im- 
provements of science, to secure lasting fame, 
still set before us, in the light of history, a 
tribe of men as immortal as ourselves, who 
have irrevocably disappeared from the scenes 
and concerns of earth. 

1611, Capt. Edward Hardie and Nicholas 
Hobson sailed from England for North Vir- 
ginia. They touch at Agawam, where the 
natives treat them more kindly than others 
had done. These Aborigines must have 
been far more numerous at this visit than 
they were subsequently, because a plague 
swept off most of the New England Indians 
about 1617. 

1629, the Indians here inform Gov. Endi- 
cott that they are apprehensive of an inva- 
sion from the Turrentines, or Eastern Indi- 
(29) 
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The record of | 


ans. He immediately dispatches a boat with 
Hugh Brown to defend them. Similar aid 
was afforded them several times. 1630, 
June 13, Winthrop’s Journal says, ‘‘ Lord’s 
day, in the morning, the Sagamore of Aga- 
wam, and one of his men, came on board our 
| ship and stayed with usall day.” This chief 
| was called Mascannomo, but more commonly 
|Masconnomet, and sometimes John. It is 
| evident, from the account given by Mascon- 
| nomet’s grandchildren, when they received of 
different towns compensation for land which 
| he had owned, that his jurisdiction was as ex- 
itensive as already described. About 1630, 
he was at Saugus, and, with other Indians, 
witnessed the sale of Nahant and other land, 
by Black William, to William Witter, for 
| two pestle-stones. 





1631, July 5, ‘‘ the Sagamore of Agawam 
is banished from every Englishman’s house 
for the space of one year, on penalty of ten 
beaver skins.”” Aug. 8, ‘‘ the Turrentines, to 
the number of 100, came in three canoes, 
and in the night assaulted the wigwam of the 
Sagamore of Agawam, slew seven men, and 
wounded John Sagamore and James, and 
some others, (whereof some died after,) and 
|rifled a wigwam of Mr. Craddock’s men, 
| kept to catch sturgeon, took away their nets 
| and biscuit.’’ The wife of James and others 
| were carried away captive by their enemies. 
| According to report, Masconnomet had slain 
| some belonging to the people of these inva- 
‘ders. John and James, previously men- 
| tioned, were sachems, the former of a tribe 
jon the west of Saugus, and the latter of a 
| tribe in that town. It is very likely that 
| they had come as allies to Masconnomet, be- 
“cause he often dreaded an attack from his 
eastern foes. Sept. 17, Abraham Shurd, of 
| Pemeqeid, sends to Agawam James’s wife, 
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who had been recently captured. He writes 
that wampum and beaver-skins are demanded 
for her ransom. 1638, March 18, Mascon- 
nomet sells his fee in the soil of Ipswich, to 
John Winthrop, Jr., in behalf of its inhabi- 
tants, for £20. 

1639. In the southwest part of Ipswich, 
now appertaining to Middletown, there was 
an Indian plantation. This contained a Hill, 
called, in 1661, Will Hill, from Old Wil- 
liam, an Indian, who, in 1660, seems to have 
owned considerable land. 

Mareh 5, Masconnomet is to have his gun 
mended, which the Governor’s servant broke. 
He is also allowed to kill fowl and deer. He 
acknowledges himself satisfied with what Mr. 
Winthrop paid him for his right to the terri- 
tory of this town. 

1642, Sept., the Agawams and other 
tribes are to have their arms restored, having 
been taken from them because it was suspect- 
ed that they intended to rise against the Eng- 
lish. 

1644, March 8. Besides four other Saga- 
mores, Masconnomet puts himself, his sub- 
jects and possessions, under the protection 
and government of Massachusetts, and agrees 
to be instructed in the Christian religion. 

1652, April 17. Peckanaminet, alias 
Ned, an Indian, and sometimes called Acoe- 
ket, of Ipswich, had recently mortgaged, for 
£30, his land, about eight miles square, on 
the further side of Merrimack, lying eight or 
ten miles from Andover. This native was 
aged 68 in 1676. He had a brother, Hum- 
phrey. Both of them, like most of their 
red brethren, possessing land, surrounded by 
whites, tempted by rum, were continually 
distressed through their improvident debts. 

1655, Feb. 21. ‘‘ Left to the seven men 
to grant to the Sagamore six acres of plant- 





ing land, where they shall appoint, for to 
plant, but not propriety to any but bimself.” 

1658, June 18. Granted the Sagamore’s 
widow to enjoy that parcel, which her husband 
had fenced in ‘‘ during the time of her wid- 
owhood.”” Thus we have notice of Mascon- 
nomet’s decease. He had lived to behold 
his people almost extinct, and to perceive his 
power dwindle tothe very emblem of weak- 
ness. As the last of the chiefs who ruled 
over the Agawams, his feeble and broken 
sceptre deseended with him to the grave. 
He was buried on Sagamore Hill, now within 
the bounds of Hamilton. His gun and other 
valued implements were interred with his 
body. March 6. Idle curiosity, wanton, 
sacrilegious sport, prompted an individual to 
dig up the remains of this chief, and carry 
his skull on a pole through Ipswich streets. 
Such an act of barbarity was severely 
frowned on, and speedily visited with the 
retribution of civil justice. 

1671, Feb. 21. ‘* Granted Ned two or 
three acres to plant during his life, in some 
convenient place, if he fence it sufficiently 
with stone wall.”’ 

1678, Dec. 23. Several Indians, living 
in a wigwam, are furnished with some pro- 
visions by the town. 

1683, Feb. 27. Surveyors are empow- 
ered to lay out a small quantity of land for 
Ned and his family, and the old Sagamore’s 
daughter and her children, to improve for 
them during the town’s pleasure. 

1686. John Dunton, in his excursion 
from Boston, was accompanied from Wen- 
ham to Ipswich by an Indian, who gave him 
the common salutation of his tribe, —netop, 
friend. Mr. Dunton describes a funeral, 
which took place at this time, near Ipswich, 
and which showed the custom of the Aga- 






































wams in so solemn a service. When the | 
mourners came to the grave, they laid the 
body near by; then sat down and lamented. 
He observed successive flowing tears of old 
and young. After the body was laid in the 
grave, they made a second lamentation ; then 
spread the mat on which the deceased had 
died, over the grave, put the dish there in 
which he had eaten, and hung a coat of skin 
on an adjacent tree. This coat none was to 
touch, but allow it to consume with the dead. 
The relatives of persons thus buried had | 
their faces blacked, as a sign of mourning. | 

1690, Feb. 18. Ned is still assisted by | 
the town, and is aged about 82. Dee. 30. | 
Robert, an Indian, is similarly helped. 

1726. There were three families, each 
having a wigwam back of Wigwam Hill, at 
the Hamlet. It seems that not long after 
this year, Indians disappeared from among 
the inhabitants of Ipswich. Had _ letters 
flourished among the Agawams, many of 
their transactions, fitted to excite pity and 
admiration, to draw forth censure and ap- 
proval, would have been preserved on pages 
of history. 
which a kind Providence has favored us, has 
failed to be theirs. Hence no register exists 
to tell us where the red men, who once held 
undisputed sway over this soil, had their 
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But such a privilege, with) 





homes and corn-fields, their ranges of fishing 





NOTICES OF IPSWICH. 


Among our ancient acquaintances who 
could talk from personal knowledge, of Ips- 
wich, was the noted Capt. John Smith. The 
same year of 1614, when he set up the noted 
point of Trigbigzander, to commemorate a 
Turkish lady at Cape Ann, he remarked, in 
his voyage of Agawam, as follows: ‘‘ There 
are many rising hills, and on their tops and 
descents are many corn-fields and delightful 
groves. On the east is an Isle, of two or 
three leagues in length ; the one halfe plaine 
marish ground, fit for pasture or salt ponds, 
with many high groves of mulbury trees. 
There are also okes, pines, walnuts, and other 
wood, to make this place an excellent habita- 
tion.” 


1620, Dec. Before the Company at Ply- 
mouth finally decided to dwell there, some of 
them ‘‘ urged greatly the going to Agawam, 
a place twenty leagues off to the northward, 
which they heard to be an excellent harbour 
for ships, better ground and better fishing.” 
Such argument in favor of harborage, was 
found to have been mistaken, and thus lost 
without damage. 


16338, Jan. 17. The Assistant Court of 
Massachusetts, order that a plantation be 
commenced at Agawam, (being the best 
place in the land for tillage and cattle,) lest 


and hunting, of feasting and amusement, | ,,, enemy, finding it, should possess and take 


their battle-grounds, and their consecrated 
spots fer council and for worship. 


REMAINS OF THE AGAWAM. 

Besides abundance of clam-shells, are 
Stone Pestles and Mortars, Gouges, Heads 
of Arrows, and Tomahawks. These were 
used by Indians before they obtained iron 
from Europeans, whom they called Chauqua- 
quack, or ‘‘ Knife-men.”’ 


\it from us.” The people feared on this oc- 
| casion, were well known to be of the French 


nation. Thus introduced to us, before civil 
authority allowed it to be retained by unau- 
thorized settlers, Ipswich, though now under 
several names, in the collective value of its 
soil and productions generally, has not fallen 
below its original recommendations. 
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PLACE FIRST OCCUPIED BY THE 
IPSWICH. 


From the phraseology used when grants of 
land were first made to people of Ipswich, it 
is evident that the town so denominated, by 
way of distinction, was located on the Neck. 
This was immediately bounded on the east by 
what is now known as Jeffrey’s Neck. It 
appears that originally the whole Neck, the 
western part of which was selected for the 
town, was called after the same person. It 
seems that William Jeffrey had given name 
to this Neck, and also to the Creek, after- 
wards Manchester, before Agawam was set- 
tled, in 1633. To this point th following is 
adduced : 

1628, Jeffry and Burslem are assessed £2 
towards the expenses of the expedition 
against Morton,-at Merry Mount. There can 
be but little doubt that Jeffry was, this year, 
a resident in the original bounds of Agawam, 
because no writer or document has shown 
that he had lived elsewhere, and two places 
within such territory very early received their 
names from his. 

1634. Winthrop, speaking of Jeffry’s 
handing him a letter from Morton, calls him 
“an old planter.” 

1666. William Jeffrey claims the Neck, 
of his name, in the limits of Ipswich. He 
is granted, of course, by the Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts, five hundred acres of land, on the 
south ‘‘of our patent, to be a final issue of 
all claims, by virtue of any grant hereto 
made by any Indians whatsoever.” 

EXTRAORDINARY BLEEDERS OF HAMILTON. 

There are about four families in this town, 
in 1834, called bleeders. Three of them are 
immediately, and the other mediately, related. 
The number of individuals so denominated, is 
about five. They are thus named from an 


TOWN OF 





unusual propensity in their arteries and veins 
to bleed profusely, even from slight wounds. 
A cut, or other hurt upon them, assumes, at 
first, the common appearance. But after a 
week or fortnight, the injured part begins and 
continues for several days, to send forth al- 
most a steady stream of blood, until the red- 
ness of this disappears, and it becomes nearly 
as colorless as water. A portion of the co- 
agulated blood forms a cone, large or small, 
according to the wound. The bleeding 
ceases when the cone, which has a minute 
aperture, and is very fetid, falls of. The 
persons thus constituted dare not submit to 
the operation of a lancet. They often bleed 
abundantly at the nose, and are subject to se- 
vere and premature rheumatism. Some of 
their predecessors have come to their end by 
wounds which are not considered by any 
means dangerous for people in general. 
This hemorrhage first appeared in the Apple- 
ton family, who brought it with them from 
England. None but males are bleeders, 
whose immediate children are not so, and 
whose daughters, only, have sons thus dis- 
posed. As to the precise proportion of 
these who may resemble their grandfathers in 
bleeding of this kind, past observation fur- 
nishes no data ; it has been found altogether 
uncertain. 
BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN IPSWICH. 


In 1814, more than 120 persons, about 
1-12 of the Ipswich population, were aged 
70 years and upwards, of whom 25 individu- 
ally exceeded 80 years. 

From 1785 to 1812 inclusive, there were, 
in the First Parish of Ipswich, comprising 
about 1000 souls, 72 deaths of 80 years and 
over, i. e., eleven of 80, three of 81, six of 
82, eight of 83, seven of 84, seven of 85, 
four of 86, five of 87, five of 89, five of 90, 




















two of 91, one of 93, one of 95, two of 96, | be truly touching in narration. We can here 


one of 97, three of 99, one of 102. 

Of the preceding 72 deaths, there were 
thirty-four widows, five spinsters, four whose 
husbands were alive, twenty-eight males, and 
one whose christian name is not recorded so 
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as to denote the sex. Of 71, then, forty- 





_give but a very brief outline of his experi- 


ence. 

Mr. Merritt was born in Ticehurst, a par- 
ish in Sussex County, England, 20th April, 
1775, and died at Salem, Mass., on Monday, 
28th July, 1862. His father, David Mer 


three were females, and twenty-eight males, | Fite, was born in 1745, in the Parish of 


making fifteen more females than males. 


| Hawkhurst, County of Kent, England, set- 


On the list whence these deaths were taken, | tled at Ticehurst, and followed the trade of 
there are several instances of aged husbands | shoemaking, and died on the 18th of April, 


and wives dying nearly together, which con- | 1795. 


His mother, Elizabeth Badcock, was 


firms a remark frequently made to this effect, | born in 1755, at Wilmington, a parish in 


when one of an aged couple is taken away. 


Sussex County, England, and was, with 


It has been remarked by writers on lon- | 


three of her children and two of her grand- 


gevity, that more women than men become | children, lost at sea in the ship Jupiter, on 
old, but that fewer of the former become very | the 6th of April, 1805, in a passage from 
old. This remark does not hold in reference | London to New York, emigrating to this 


to the seventy-two deaths previously men- | 


tioned, so far as their ages go. It is, how- 
ever, probably correct, when it refers to ages 
of 110 and upwards. 

Dr. Rush observed, that, in the course of 
his inquiries, he met with only one person 
above eighty, who had lived unmarried. But 
of the foregoing seventy-two, there are three 
exceeding eighty, one of them eighty-five, 
another eighty-seven, and a third ninety. 

The proportion of inhabitants dying annu- 
ally in Ipswich and its offset settlements, is 
as about 1 to 50. This is considered as de- 
noting a very favourable state of health. 


o> 


DAVID MERRITT. 





For nearly seventeen years beyond the al- 
loted term of life, this worthy and much re- 
spected citizen was seen in our streets, and 
found at his office, in vigorous transaction of 
his serviceable business. His life was vari- 
ous and eventful before he came among us, 
abounding in incidents, some of which would 


| 


{ 


country. He wasa member of a large fam- 
ily. * whose livelihood was obtained by con- 








* + David ‘Merritt and Elizabeth Badcock were 
married at Hoe, Sussex County, England, in 
1771, and had the following children : 

1. Henry Merritt, born Nov. 1, 1772. Married, 
in Jan’y, 1805, Mary Nye, of Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent County, England ; in March following, em- 
barked at London in the ill-fated ship Jupiter, 
were rescued from the wreck, heretofore noted, ar- 
rived at Marblehead, and settled there; had two 
children, David Nye Merritt, formerly a settled cler- 
gyman at Riga, Monroe County, N. Y., now in 
the New York Custom House, and a danghter 
Mary who died young. After the death of his 
wife, in 1810, he married 2dly, Susanna Powers ; 
removed to Newburyport, where, on the 20th of 
February, 1821, he died early in the morning, and 
the same day, in the evening, died Susanna his 
wife. 

2. David Merritt, the subject of our notice, 
born April 20, 1775, died July 28, 1862. 

3. Mary Merritt, born April 29, 1777, married, 
about the year 1797, John Penfold, and died early. 

4. Elizabeth Merritt, born Sept. 30, 1778; died 








in London about the year 1816. 
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stant industry, severe economy, and mutual 
and most affectionate helpfulness. His edu- 
cational advantages were limited to the little 
village school in his childhood, and to a term 
or two at a distance, when he was ten years 
of age. He made up, however, for the lack 
of the school, in an uncommon degree, by in- 
dustrious self-culture. He loved books, and 
in his youth saved from very scanty earnings 
enough to purchase such works as Thomp- 
son’s seasons, Young’s Night Thoughts, and 
Paradise Lost. He took extraordinary pleas- 
ure in letter-writing. He began to corres- 
pond with friends when but fifteen years of 
age ; and from this time onward, few persons 
of his position and advantages have improved 
the epistolary pen with keener relish to them- 
selves, if not accceptableness to friends. We 
may here say, that, since his residence in this 
country, he has kept up a frequent and quite 
numerous correspondence with friends in the 
land of his birth. He had a similar inter- 
course, moreover, with many in this country. 
Letter-writing with him was no labor, but a 
delightful pastime. He also kept a journal 
of the incidents of his life, and the promi- 
nent events of the times. 


5. Lucy Merritt, born Nov. 5, 1779, married 
about the year 1798, to Wm. Breach; had two chil- 
dren, who, together with themselves and many oth- 
ers, met an untimely death by the wreck of the 
ship Jupiter, on the 6th of April, 1805. 

6. Thomas Merritt, born Feb. 4, 1781; died at 
the age of 18 years. 

7. Jemima Merritt, born May 19, 1787; emi- 
grated to this country with her brother David; 
married, at Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., 3lst Dec., 
1805, Edmund Luff, a native of Northiam, Sussex, 
England. She now resides at Pillar Point, Jeffer- 
son County, N. Y. 

8. Phebe Merritt, born June, 1790: was lost in 
the Jupiter, in 1805. 

9. William Merritt, born Oct. 5, 1792; was also 
lost in the above catastrophe. 


A circumstance occurred in his early man- 
hood which introduced him to a wide circle 
of acquaintance, and gave a new impulse to 
his affections and intellect. He had been 
brought up in connexion with the Episcopal 
Church. While working at a mechanical 
trade* at Tunbridge Wells, a celebrated wa- 
tering place in England, he was providen- 
tially led to attend the preaching of a society 
of Dissenters. From that time religion as- 
sumed to hima new aspect. It became a 
living thing. 

In addition to this, a severe sickness turned 
his thoughts in still deeper earnestness to- 
wards the concerns of the eternal life. He 
then became a member of the Dissenting 
communion. Soon, in connection with three 
other young men, he began what was then an 
altogether novel procedure, a course of even- 
ing conference meetings. These were held 
not only in the place of his abode, but in the 
neighboring villages. These conferences at 
length grew into Sunday meetings in the day- 
time, and preaching, at which he performed 
the services. Thus, for several years, at va- 
rious places in two counties, he administered 
the Gospel in the new and living way which 
he had found. He asked no leave of the 
powers that were ; he had no ordination, but 
travelled and spoke on the Sabbath as he was 
invited. During the other days of the week 
he was industrious at his secular employment 
with his hands, while his heart and intellect 
were preparing for the next service. His 
audiences were among the humblest classes, 








* Mr. Merritt served an apprenticeship, at Tun- 
bridge Wells, county of Kent, to a House Carpen- 
ter and Joiner, and continued as a journeyman till 
his 26th year, when he returned to Ticehurst, and 
united with his brother Henry in the shoemaking 





business. 
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yet mingled among these were some liberal | longed to enjoy the institutions of the United 
and intelligent persons, whose acquaintance | States. On the marriage of Mr. Merritt, to 
secured aid and precious friendship to the de- | his eldest daughter Anne, he advised his emi- 
voted lay-preacher. | gration to our country, and proposed to follow 

In consequence of his earnest activity in| him, with all bis family, as soon as his affairs 
these religious associations, Mr. Merritt, in|could be arranged. Mr. Merritt, also an 
January, 1804, became acquainted with the | earnest lover of freedom, with his youthful 
family of Mr. William Ashby, of the town| wife and her only brother,* a mere youth, 
of Battle, thus named because of the great|and one sisterf from his own family, em- 
contest between William the Conqueror and | barked at London for the United States, in 
King Harold of England. Mr. Ashby was| August, 1804, in the ship Iris, Capt. Joseph 
the son of John Ashby, a native of Cook- | Skinner, master, and arrived at New York on 
field, Sussex County, and was born at Battle| the 18th of the following October. After 
8d April, 1756. He married, at Nye. 12) various interesting incidents on the ocean, 
Nov., 1782, Anne Guy,* followed the occu-| and in the city of New York, the four emi- 
pation conjointly of farming and shop-keeping ; | grants established themselves in Utica. After 
married, secondly, at Salem, on the 23d of la residence here of three months, they re- 
December, 1840, Polly Mean,t the widow | moved to Sackett’s Harbor, where they con- 
of Doct. Weekes ; died at Salem, 15 Oct., | tinued for several years. The country then, 
1848. He was the leader of the Dissenting | all around, was but newly settled, and the 
Society in that place, and though a layman, | English emigrants encountered all the various 
often performed the preacher’s duty. He| hardships incident to this half wilderness 
was well read in political and ecclesiastical | condition. Here, however, Mr. Merritt at 
history. He loved all that was liberal, with | length found one peculiar solace; it became 
a perfect enthusiasm. He admired and | known that he had been a preacher in his na- 








— | —_ 





* Anne Guy was the second daughter of David | * William Ashby, now residing at Newbury- 
Gay, a respectable Ironmonger in the town of Rye, | port, Mass. He married in Boston, 6 May, 
County of Sussex, England, who, by long and in- | 1818, Elizabeth Terry ; she was born in Brighton, 
dustrious application to his business, had acquired England, 34 Oct., 1791, and died in Newburyport, 
a considerable property; a man of integrity and | 6th April, 1844. Their children were : 
uprightness, a member of the Baptist Church, and | 
was in part the author and compiler of some re- 
ligious and moral tracts published at that time, 
and well calculated for usefulness ; also the author | 
of an universal index to Dr. Watts’s Psalms and | Martha Terry, (deceased ;) 
Hymns. Lived to a good old age, and died in the | KT ’ 
faith and hope of the Gospel. She was born at | oon =e 
Rye, 3 Aug., 1754, died at Salem 28 Dec., 1831. | James Terry ; 

: - | Jane, (deceased ;) 

t Polly Mean was born in Northiam, England, | A Burfield 
24th Dec., 1770; married Ist, in England, a Doct. | a Perey , 

Weekes. They had a son and a daughter, both of He married adly, in December, 1844, widow Ans 
y ughter, ; 

whom died in infancy. Married dly, in Salem, | 2°°6°rY: daughter of Richard Ashby, of Battle, 

Mass., on the 23d Dec., 1840, William Ashby. | 5%**¢*» England. 

Died in Brookline, Mass., 17th Feb., 1860. t Jemima Merritt, (see ante, note 1.) 


Maria Anna, married James Terry White, both 
| of whom died leaving a son and daughter ; 
| William ; 
Elizabeth Terry ; 
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tive country, and he was soon invited to per- 
form religious services on the Sabbath in the 
new settlements of the region. In the ab- 
sence of a regularly settled clergy, his ser- 
vices, deemed by himself very humble and 
imperfect, were considered by his hearers a 
privilege. He received no compensation for 
his ministrations. As he earned his liveli- 
hood by the labor of his hands, he made it a 
principle from the first, in England, to preach 
the gospel without pay He acted on the 
same principle in this country. With one very 
trifling exception he received not the least 
emolument for the Sabbath-day work of many 
years. 

In March, 1805, Mr. William Ashby, the 
father of Mrs. Merritt, with his family,* a 
wife and four daughters, together with Mr. 
Merritt’s mother, two brothers, and two sis- 
ters, set sail for the United States, to join the 
emigrants already here, as had been before 
arranged by the parties. The ship Jupiter, 
containing these passengers, was struck by an 
iceberg on the 6th of April, 1805, near the 
coast of Newfoundland, and sunk in half an 
hour. All of Mr. Merritt’s own family, 








*The children of William and Anne Ashby, 
born at Battle, Sussex : 

1. Anne Ashby, born 26 March, 1784, (Mrs. 
David Merritt,) now living in Salem. 

2. Sarah Ashby, born 14 April, 1785, married 
in 1804, Henry Metcalf, a native of Robenden, 
county of Kent, England; lives at Hounsfield, 
N. Y. 

3. Mary Ashby, born 12 June, 1786; married 
Joseph Tracey French, of Jefferson County, N. Y. 
Died at Salem 7 Sept., 1839. 

4. William Ashby, born 30 Dec., 1787; 
at Newburyport, Mass. 

5. Elizabeth Ashby, born 1 March, 1789; mar- 
ried Joshua Putnam ; resides at Brookline. 

6. Jane Ashby, born 16 Aug., 1791; died at 
Marblehead, unmarried. 


resides 


with the exception of his elder brother and 
wife, perished. Mr. Ashby and his family, 
together with others of the ship’s company, 
escaped in the boats. The loss of the ship 
Jupiter, and the various accompanying cir- 
cumstances, made a very deep impression up- 
on this part of the country at the time, and 
excited the keenest sympathy for the suffer- 
ers. The effect of the distressing intelligence 
on that portion of the families now settled at 
Sackett’s Harbor, may be imagined. Ever 
since their arrival in this country, they had 
been living in the happy anticipation of the 
coming of beloved relatives, who, together 
with themselves, were to form a sort of com- 
munity, in mutual enjoyment of the best priv- 
ileges of the New World. The disastrous 
shipwreck utterly blasted these expectations, 
and eventually changed the destiny of the 
two families. 

Without detailing many interesting particu- 
lars, it may be stated that Mr. Merritt, to- 
gether with his only brother, who escaped 
from the shipwreck, and a brother-in-law who 
first came over with him, engaged in trade in 
Marblehead, where the shipwrecked sufferers 
first landed, and received heartfelt sympathy 
and assistanee. Here they continued for sev- 
eral years, having a branch of their business 
at Newburyport, which was superintended 
by the brothers. At length Mr. Merritt es- 
tablished his main business and residence in 
Salem, October, 1823. 

While at Marblehead, as a matter of econ- 
omy, the firm transported their goods from 
Boston in their own private conveyances. 
The neighboring traders at length asked the 
convenience of their carriages for their own 
goods. In this way Mr. Merritt, unexpect- 
edly to himself, commenced a new line of 
business for the public, on settlement in Sa- 
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lem ; the same was continued in connection | try with the utmost cheerfulness ; and he 
with his own mercantile intercourse with Bos-| bore the tidings of his death on the field of 
ton. At length, in consequence of severe! battle with heroic fortitude. Surrounded by 
sickness and other unforeseen circumstances, | a family of loving sons and daughters, and 
a failure ensued. Some new course was to| their several families, his last long sickness 
be determined on. Mr. Merritt, by the aid had the most tender alleviations. He has 
of a few earnest friends, especially that of his | now departed ina good old age, and his 
beloved pastor, the late Rev. Henry Colman, works follow him. Blessed are they that die 
now commenced, as a special avocation, the | in the Lord. 
express and transportation business, which he| It is a singular coincidence that the day of 
and his sons, as partners and assistants, have | Mr. Merritt’s funeral commemorated the 58th 
so usefully to the public continued to the anniversary of his marriage, which took place 
present time. It ought to be mentioned, in | July 30th, 1804. 
justice to our departed friend, that he at +o 
length discharged, dollar for dollar, his previ- ABSTRACTS FROM WILLS, INVEN- 
ous liabilities, with but one or two exceptions,,; TORIES, &e., ON FILE IN THE 
considered perfectly honorable. Integrity OFFICE OF CLERK OF COURTS, 
and honor were the principles with which he SALEM, MASS. 
set out, and he held fast to them to the end. COPIED BY IRA J. PATOH. 

It may be added that our venerable friend | ———- 
was a sincere advocate of the great reforms | Continged Stems Vel. fv, page 17%. 


of the day. Slavery and all its concomitants Sam'l Gar vr, 8 mo., 1689. 


were his utmost aversion. He gave upabe-| ij) of Samue Gardner of Salem dated 
loved son* to the present demand of the coun- | 2d Oct. 1689. mentions sons Jonathan and 
*Henry Merritt was born at Marblehead, June| Abel daughter Hannah Gardner Margaret 
4, 1819. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Jacob | the daughter of Deliverance Parkman and 
Hood. She and three children survive, —the old- ! ; et he ted Jae pa x 
est son having recently entered the military acade- | “‘ His loss is a severe one to the Regiment and to 
my at West Point. He always took a great inter- | “ the service, as well as to myself. He was a gal- 
est in military affairs. He enlisted in the Salem | “lant officer and a firm friend, and the kindest 
Mechanic Light Infantry March 14, 1836, and | ‘‘hearted comrade I ever had, and I am sensibly 
served in that company as Private and First Ser- | ‘‘ affected by the casualty.” 
geant, until his promotion to the staff of Gen. An- | 
drews, at that time Col. of the 6th Light Infantry 
Regiment. He was Adjutant of this Regiment | 
many years, and since 1851 has been Brigade Ma- 
jor and Inspector of the 4th Brigade, under Gen. 








In early life he served an apprenticeship to the 
watchmaker’s trade, with Jesse Smith, of Salem, 
and followed this occupation for the period of several 
years after having arrived at his majority. He after- 

wards became interested in the Express and Trans- 
Andrews. Lieut. Col. Merritt received the com- | portation business, in connection with his father and 
mission which he held at the time of his death, | brothers, and continued in this employment until 
upon the organization of the 23d Regiment of | he enlisted in the service of his country, at the call 
Massachusetts Volunteers, in the autumn of 1861,| of the Government. Asa citizen he was highly 
and he fell at the battle of Newbern, N. C., 14th | esteemed, and enjoyed the friendship of a wide cir- 
March, 1862, bravely discharging his duty. Col. | cle of acquaintances, and the general confidence of 
Kurtz, in his official report to Gov. Andrew, says, | the whole community. 
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my daughter Margaret, two grandchildren 
Joseph and Mary Henfield both under 15 
years. ‘‘in case my daughter Mary be Re- 
turned into the country,’’ sister Elizabeth 
Gardner cousin Priscilla Arthur, appoints his 
two sons Jonathan and Abel ex’ors. ap- 
points his Loving kinsman Samuel Gardner 
ex’or in trust. witnesses Bartho Gedney 
Joshua Rea sr and Thomas Beadle, probate 
Salem 4th 8 mo 1689. 


Ann Crofts 9 mo 1689. 

Will of Ann Croft of Lynn dated 25 
June 1675. 
William Crofts. mentions her sons Thomas 
Ivorye Theophilus Baylye and his wife and 
John Burrill her father South, her former 
husband Ivorye daughter Sarah Chadwell, 
Sarah Farrington alias Sarah Potter, 

appoints her son Theop Bailey and Thomas 
Ivorye ex’ors and Andrew Mansfield and 
Francis Burrill overseers probate 26 9 mo 
1689. 

Stephen Flanders 9 mo 1689. 


Inventory of estate of Stephen Flanders of 
Salisbury taken 2%h 3 mo 1689 by Joseph 
Dow Onesiphorus Page and Jarvis Ring 
amounting to £220 13s 6d returned 26 9 
mo 1689 by Abigail Flanders widow who is 
appointed admx. 


Alexander Cole 9 mo. 1689. 

“Inventory of the Estate of Alex’r Cole 
deceased taken this 26th Novr 1689 being 
after his wife’s decease some charges being 
laid out on the house and grounds’ by John | 
Higginson and Joseph Bridgham amounting | 
to £277 15s 0 1-2d returned by Mr. John | 
Borland 29th 9 mo 1689 exor in trust. 


Judith Cook 9 mo 1689. 


by consent of her husband 
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by Corp Isaac Cook amounting to £19 18s 
6d. 

An acctt of Debts due to Isaeh Cook out 
of this estate since the midle of June 1687 
vntil this time 1690 in maintainance of the 
said Judith Cook deceased for her board with 
amounting to £19 16s ld returned by 
Isaac Cook who is appointed admx 25 9 mo 
1689. 


mee.” 


Henry Stacey 9 mo 1689. 

Will of Henry Stacey of Marblehead, 
dated, 23 April 1689 mentions second wife 
Jane and daughter Martha both in a helpless 
condition, also other children, who have been 
well provided for, both of the first and second 
wife, appoints wife Jane sole ex’or witnesses 
Samuel Cheever, Archibald Ferguson and 
Samuel Reed. probate, 26th 9 mo 1689. 

Inventory of above estate taken Nov. 26 
1689 by John Merritt and Samul Reed 
amounting to £58 5s 8d returned by Jane 
widow of Henry Stacey who is appointed 
admx. 26th 9 mo 1689. 


Wm. Furnace, 9 mo 1689. 

Inventory of estate of William Furnace of 
Marblehead taken Novr 22 1689, by Eras- 
mus James and Robert Bartlett, amounting 
to £85 8s. returned by Christian widow of 
said William November 26, 1689. 

children left by the deceased. 

Sarah aged 7 1-2 years Mary aged 5 
years. William aged 3 years David aged 


5 1-2 months. 


Robt Stone Jr. 9 mo 1689. 


Inventory of estate of Robert Stone jr of 
Salem taken 11th 10 mo 1688. by Samuel 
Gardner Junr and Benjn Gerrish amounting 
to £88 3s 10d. returned by Hannah the 


Inventory of estate of Judith Cook the| widow and she is appointed adm’x, who with 


relick of Henry Cooke taken Nov. 23 1689] her father Jonathan Eager give security. 26th 































































9 mo 1689 debts due from the estate to Mr. 
Robt Stone Senr £13 10s. 

Petition of Sarah Stone widow showeth 
that her son Robert Stone about two years. 
past died intestate and this last spring his: 
wife also died leaving only one child called 
Robert Stone who is left unprovided for but 
the petr conceives the right of administration 
belongeth to her, admn granted to her. 

Wm. Poe, 9 mo 1689. 

Inventory of estate of William Poe taken 
28 Nov 1689 by Nathanl Norden and Ben- 
jam Gale amounting to £9 2s returned by 
Elizabeth the widow 26 9 mo 1689. 


Wm. Croft 9 mo 1689. 

Will of William Crofts of Lynn dated 5th | 
March. 1688-9. mentions wife, his son Thom- 
as Ivory daughter Sarah Chadwell, his wife’s 
former husband. his cousins the eldest child | 
of Peter Frathingham and of Nathaniel | 
Frattingham and of Samuel Frattingham and | 
of William Frattingham sometimes of | 
Charlestown. Jonathan Thomson of Oburn | 
son of James Thomson, and Hannah dau of 
Wm. Frattingham daughter Ruth Bailey, | 
Jeremiah Shepard Pastor of the church in| 
Lynn, his wife’s two daughters Lois Burrill | 
and Sarah Chadwell appoints his son in law 
John Burrill senr to be ex’or. 

witnesses John Bread Allen Bread tersus. 
Thomas Chadwell probate 26th 9 mo 1689. 

Inventory of above estate taken 11th 
March 1688-9 by Benjn Redknap and Saml 
Tarbox amounting to £126 10s returned by 
John Burrill senr exor. 26th 9 mo 1689. 

Eliz. Woodbury 9 mo. 1689. 

Will of Elizabeth Woodbury widow of 
Humphrey Woodbury sr. deceased of Bev-| 
erly dated Ist May 1689. mentions her two | 
grandchildren Peter the son of John Wood- 
bury and Peter the son of William Wood- 
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bury ten shillings apiece because they bear 
the name of my son Peter who was killed in 
the war, with Capt. Lawthrop by the Indi- 
dians. 


two daughters Susanna Tinee and 
Christian Trask 20 shillings apiece to be laid 
out in two gold rings and kept by them in 
remembrance of her. they to have the re- 
mainder of all her estate and to supply the 
necessities of her daughter Elizabeth Walker 
as they see meet. appoints her two daugh- 
ters Susanna and Christian to be extxes. and 
her friends Peter Woodbury and Cornelius 


| Baker overseers. 


witnesses William Woodbury Samuel Har- 
die and Hannah Baker. on the 8th of Au- 
gust 1689. she joyns her son William Wood- 
bury with her two daughters as ex’ors. wit- 


‘nesses Richard Woodbury and Samuel Har- 


die. probate 26th 9 mo 1689. 

Inventory of above estate taken 28th Au- 
gust 1689. by John Rayment Senr and An- 
drew Elliott. amounting to £64 2s. returned 
by the exors 26th 9 mo 1689. 

List of debts due to the estate above. 
amounting to £12 8s 6d. 

List of debts due from the estate above 
amounting to £22 13s 4d. 


Samuel Williams. 9 mo 1689. 

Will of Samuel Williams of Salem dated 
23 May 1689. mentions his wife Mary chil- 
dren under age appoints his wife extx and his 
friends Lt. John Pickering and Mr. Benj 
Gerrish overseers. 

witnesses John Higginson Junr. Samuel 
Robinson and Thomas Beadle Junr. probate 
26th 9 mo 1689. 

Inventory of above estate taken by John 
Pickering and Richard Prytherck. amounting 
to £314 4s 6d. returned by Mary Williams 
extx 26th 9 mo 1689. 






Francis Collins. 9 mo 1689. 

Inventory of the estate of Francis Collins 
of Salem taken 28th November 1689 by 
Francis Neale sr and Samuel Pike, amount- 
ing to £154 returned November 26 1689. by 
Hannah Collins extx. 


George Abbott 1689-90. 

Agreement of heirs of George Abbott of 
Andover tailor who deceased the 22d of 
March 1688-9 and left no written will. and 
about that time the government of the Coun- 
try being in an unsettled posture the heirs 
being his wife and children (except such as 
were under age) thought it their best way to 
take an inventory of his estate, and to agree 
upon the dividing of it. as follows. 

The widow hath accepted of about £25 in 
full ef her share, reserving an interest in one 
end of the house, if she see cause to make 
use thereof at any time during her life. 


George Abbot eldest son has accepted of 
16 acres of upland on which he had built a 
house during his father’s life and was given to 
him by his father although there was no legal 
conveyance. Anda parcel of meadow com- 
monly called Woodchuck meadow, with some 
part of the stock now in his hands of about 
£5 value and about £6 of the household 
stuffe, which he is now possessed of, also half 
of the meadow on the farther side of Wood- 
chuch meadow valued at £5. 

John Abbot second son. to have the home- 
stead with the orchard and house except what 
is reserved for his mother during her life, a 
parcel of meadow upon Shawshin river lying 
on the west of Mr. Bradstreet his meadow 
the other half of that meadow on the back 
side of Woodchuck meadow. 2 acres of land 
in the new fields, and 3-4 of an acre of land 
in Cochickawick field, £14 of the stock and 
£3 13s of the moveables. 




































Nehemiah Abbot third son to have the last 
division of upland being 80 acres, all the 
meadow remaining undisposed, £6 2s of the 
stock and of household stuff £1 4s. 

And also the said John and Nehemiah to 
pay to the daughter Sarah and Mary 20s 
apiece it being sufficient to make up what 
they have received already equal with the rest 
of the daughters. to Hannah £18 in good 
merchantable pay on demand, to Lydia £18 
when she comes of age, she having chosen 
her brother Nehemiah to be her guardian. 

And to the two youngest children Samuel 
and Mehitable, such portions as the Court 
shall appoint. 

Signed 20th January 1689-90 intreating 
the Court to accept thereof and cause record 
to be made of the same. 

Also said John and Nehemiah to receive 
and pay all debts due to or from the said es- 
tate. 

Henry Ingalls having married the widow 
of the said George Abbot deceased before 
the writing of this agreement have consented 
thereto and signed with them. 


John Falkner and Stephen Barker having 
married Sarah and Mary Abbot daughters of 
said George have consented to this agreement 
and signed thereto with our wives and the 
rest. 

signed Henry Ingalls, Sarah Ingalls, 
George Abbut, John Falneker, John Abbut, 
Steuen Barker, Nehemiah Abbut, Sarah fal- 
neker, Mary Barker her | marke, Hannah 
Abbut Lydia Abbut, witnesses Dudley Brad- 
street and John Ingalls. 

Acknowledged before Nath’! Saltonstall 
assistant Haverhill Mar 27 1689-90. 

Agreement of John and Nehemiah Abbot 
to pay to their youngest brother Samuel £70 





when he comes of age 21 years and £18 to 
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their youngest sister Mehitable when she | Locher amounting to £225 19s 4d. returned 


comes of age, 18 years according to the | 24th June 1690 by Frances Croade etx’x. 


avian af Count. William Quarles 4 mo 1690. 
Stephen Daniels 1 mo 1690. | Inventory of estate of William Quarles of 
Inventory of estate of Stephen Daniel | Ipswich taken 14th March 1689-90. by Sam- 
taken May 1687. by Samuel Gardner and | uel Ward and Richard Walker, amounting to 
Robert Kitchen amounting to £319 8s 11d | £683 14s. returned by Mathew widow and 
debts due to the estate £5 17s debts due relict of the deceased June 24, 1690 and 
from the estate £65 11s 6d. she is appointed admx. 


Agreement dated March 25. 1690 for the | John Combe 4 mo 1690. 
settlement of the estate of Stephen Daniel,| Inventory of estate of John Combes of 
the estate amounts as by inventory to £259 | Salem Village Taylor taken 21st of June 
14s. of which Susannah Daniel alias Gard-| 1690. by Samuel Sibley and John Tarbell, 
ner widow and relict of said Daniel to have amounting to £47 18s. list of debts due to 
fifty nine pounds fourteen shillings and she | the estate £2 5s list of debt due from the 
to bring up her youngest child Susannah Dan- | estate £10 18s 4d returned by Henry Combes 
iel being about 3 years old and the remainder | father of the deceased 24. June 1690 and he 
of the estate which is about £200 to be di-| is appointed admx. 
vided into four parts, of which Stephen Dan- Daniel Poor 4 mo 1690. 
iel son of said Daniel deceased to have two| Will of Daniel Poor senr of Andover 
parts and Mary and Susannah Daniel daugh-| dated 7th June 1689. mentions wife Mary 
ters of said Daniel to have the other two| daughters Ruth, Lucy, Martha married eldest 
parts equally divided between them, and in| son Daniel son John daughters Mary Sarah 
case Susannah daughter of said Daniel} Hannah Deborah Elizabeth and Priscilla. 
should die before she reaches the age of 18 | brother in law John Farnum appoints his two 
years her mother to have her part. present-| sons Daniel and John exors. 
ed to Court 25 1 mo 1690. and confirmed. | witnesses, Dudley Bradstreet Thomas Bar- 


Rich’'d Oroade 2 mo 1690. 'nard and Christopher Osgood probate 24th 


B » 1690. 
Will of Richard Croade of Salem dated|?""° 16% 


7th April 1686. mentions sons, Richard Inventory of above estate taken 23 7 mo 
William, John, under age, grandson Edmond | 1689 by Dudley Bradstreet Joshua Wood- 
Bridges, granddaughters Judith Neal and |™*" Jobn Farnam amounting to £756 lds 
Lydia Neal, daughters Hannah, Sarah, Eliz- | 84 returned by Daniel and John Poor ex’ors 
abeth Bridges and Judith Neal. appoints 9¥2¢ 24, 1690. 

his wife Frances and his son in law Joseph | Dan’! Poor Senr died 8th of June 1689. 


Neal exors. sworn to by Richard Croade| Edward Richards 4 mo 1690. 
April 8, 1686 before John Hathorne assist-| [nventory of estate of Edward Richards of 
ant. Lynn who deceased January 1689-90 taken 


Inventory of above estate taken 19th June | Feb 21. 1689-90 by William Bassett sr. and 
1690 by Lieut. John Pickering and George | Samuel Johnson amounting to £180 1s re- 










































turned June 24 1690 by Ann relict of said 
Edward who is appointed admx. 

Letter dated ‘‘ ffrom Lin in New England 
this 12th of June 1688.”  superscribed 
‘* These ffor my loveing sonn William Rich- 
ards Liveing att philadelphia in pensylvanah 
or elsewhere present.” written by Edward 
Richards and Ann his wife, parents of the 
said William, for themselves their son Daniel 
and daughters Mary and Abigail and many 
of their friends, desiring him to perfect his 
business and return to Lynn and never leave 
it me, and for his encouragement his father 
has agreed to give him half his place only 
reserving for himself and wife a living in the 
house. his parents desire him to come as 
they are getting old and cannot live comforta- 
bly without him. 

14th February 1689. The deposition of 
Daniel Johnson aged 39 years. 

14th February 1689. Joseph Fiske aged 
839 years both sworn to the 24th March 
1689-90. 

Jacob Knight of Marblehead Bricklayer 
aged 45 years. 

Joseph Collins senr of Lynn aged 47 
years and Robert Ingalls aged about 63 years 
all sworn 1690. 

Joseph Gray 4 mo 1690. 

Will of Joseph Gray of Salem gunsmith, 
dated 17th May 1690. appoints his wife 
Deborah ext’x daughter Margarie son Benja- 
min, witnesses Francis Neal sen. and Robert 
Gray probate 24 June 1690. 

Inventory of above estate taken by Sam 
powlten and John Rogers amounting to £98 
6s returned June 24 1690 by Deborah, admx. 

Oliver Luckeis 4 mo 1690. 

Will of Oliver Luckies of Marblehead 
dated 27 April 1689 mentions mother Susan- 
na Rasley and sister Jane Rasley in Old 








England, wife Jemima and only child Oliver 
Luckeis under age appoints Benjn Gale James 
ffabvans and Timothy Cummings overseers 
and his wife ext’x. 

witnesses Sam] Cheever Philip Brimble- 
comb. Mary Tucker and Margaret Ellis. 
probate June 24 1690. 

Inventory of above estate taken Nov 23 
1689 by Edward Holman sen. and archibald 
Ferguson amounting to £119 10s 9d re 
turned by Jemima relict and extx. 
24, 1690. 

Humphrey Devereux 4 mo 1690. 

Will of Humphrey Devereux of Marble- 
head dated 31st January 1689-90 mentions 
wife Elizabeth, children Elizabeth John Ann 
Humphrey and Ralph, appts his wife ex’tx 
witnesses John Woods John Devereux Joseph 
Devereux. probate 24 June 1690. he died 
31 January 1689-90. 

Inventory of above estate taken by John 
Blaney sr and Robert Bartlett, amounting to 
£53 17s 4d returned by Elizabeth widow 
and extx. 24 June 1690. 


Wm. Dixey 4 mo 1690. 

Will of William Dixie of Beverly yeoman 
aged. dated 21st February 1684. mentions 
five daughters Mary Woodbury Hannah Jud- 
kin Abigail Stone Elizabeth Morgan and Sa- 
rah Gale, two grandchildren Elizabeth and 
Sarah Dixie son in law Saml Morgan grand- 
children Jonathan Stone, Dixie Woodbury, 
Ana Stone, Ana Gale and Ana Morgan, sons 
in law Edmund Gale and Jonathan Stone 
and appoints them exors and Sergt John Hill 
and Lieut. Jno Dodge overseers. witnesses 
Saml Hardie and John Williams. On the 
|29 April 1685. He further orders that all 
deeds which he may have given are to be 
binding whether acknowledged or not. 


June 








On the Ist Aug 1688, he confirmes his 





will save this that he appoints his son John | 
Stone sole exor. probate 24 June 1690. 
Inventory of above estate taken June 2, | 
1690 by John Dodge sr and Zachariah Her-| 
rick amounting to £113 16s charge of John | 
Stone against estate for “‘6 years & 1-2 or 
therabouts tendance diett tendance of watch- 
ers charges and other necessary Cost about 


Beverly sole ex’or 24th June 1690. 
(To be Continued.) 
~-oo 
EXTRACTS FROM 80ME OLD AC-,| 
COUNT BOOKS KEPT BY MR. 
WHIPPLE, OF HAMILTON, MASS. 


Concluded from Vol. 4, page 192. 








1736. BURIALS. 
Aug. Jacob Brown iun. wife. 
July. Joseph Whipple child. 
Aug. John Dane Matha. 
Sept. Andrew Woodbury child. 
- Isaac Woodbury child. 
Oct. David Roberts Thomas. 
Samuel Lummux Mary. 


Joseph Whipple Esther. 

‘** Jeremiah Low son. 
Nov. Dorothy Ayrs child. 

‘* Mark Perkins Ebenezer. 
Dee. Anthony Dick. 

** John Frost Ingin ? 

‘* Barnaby Dodge 4 children. 

‘* Benj. Gibbart Child. 

‘© Jacob Brown iun. Jacob. 
Jan. Thomas Dodge child. 

** Mr. Wigglesworth Pheby. 


John Perkins son. 
Feb. Solomon Smith son. 
“s John Davison wife. 
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“s Nath’! Chapman Robert. 


‘6 Jacob Brown iun. Child. 
“ Nath’! Dane Frances. } 


Feb. 


a6 
“ 


oe 


Mch. 


“a 


him ’’ £82 6s returned by John Stone of | 1737. 


May. 


June. 


“ 


ae 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
‘a 


Oct. 


Jan. 



































Solomon Smith child. 
John Davison Child. 
Solomon Smith child. 
Nichlas woodbury child. 
Solomon Smith child. 
Nat. Dane Esther. 
Samuel Poland child. 
Isaac Giddings. 


Jacob Thomson son. 
Deacon Whipple’s wife. 
Thomas Senter wife. 
Nathan Chapman child. 
Nathan Fairfield. 
James Bishop child. 
John Jones child. 
Joseph Day son. 
George Frisel wife. 
Thomas Clarke child. 
James Frost. 

Jemima whipple. 
Samuel Poland iun. son. 
Hannah Ricks. 

Samuel Poland child. 
Nathaniel Poland dafter. 
Eli Grant child. 

Samuel Poland child. 
Capton Matthew Whipple. 
Oliver appleton dafter. 
Widow Bolles. 
Tabitha hagkins dafter. 
Matthew Whipple. 


Mr. Hubard Nathaniel. 


Lieut. John Whipple Mathew. 


John Cartan. 
Samuel Lummus iun. 
Joseph Gilbert wife. 
Benj. Stone’s wife 
John Whipple 3. 
John Low child. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO SCHOOL HOUSE IN IPSWICH. 
In the year 1730 an account of the sub- 

scribers that built the school-house in the 

Hamlet present : 

Maior Mathew Whipple 

Maior Symons Epes 

Sar’t Thomas Brown 

Clark Samuel Brown 

Mr. John Dane 

Mr. Nathaniel Emerson 

Mr. Matthew Whipple iun. 

James Moulton 

Left. John Whipple iun. 

Deacon Mathew Whipple 

John Whipple 

Nathaniel Dane 

John Low 

Daniel Dane 

Samuel Tilton 

John Pach 

Joseph Gilbard 

Capt. John Knolton 


2.0.0 

2.0.0 

2.0.0 
1.10.0 
1.10.0 
0.15.0 
1.10.0 
0.10.0 
1.15.0 
1.10.0 
2.05.0 
1.00.0 
1.00.0 
1.05.0 
1.00.0 
1.10.0 
1.00.0 
0.10.0 


Pade to Mr. Samuel Brown twenty-four 
pounds ten shillings by me John Whipple. 


-e- 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Tae Eccresiastica. History or New 
ENGLAND ; comprising not only religious, 
but also moral, and other relations. By 
Joseph B. Felt. Vol. II. Boston: Pub- 
lished by the Congregational Library Asso- 
ciation, and by the Congregational Board 
of Publication, 1862. 


The first volume of this work appeared in 
the year 1855, and covered a period extend- 
ing from the time of the earliest discovery of 
America to the year 1648. The present vol- 
ume begins with the year 1648, and ends 
with the year 1678. 

As to the value of this work as a rich his- 
torical repository, too much can scarcely be 





said in its favor. Without attempting to 
nicely cement his materials, with a view to 
produce any special effect, Dr. Felt has, in. 
in these volumes, accurately and methodically 
arranged, in the form of annals, a vast fund 
of rare, valuable and ‘curious faets and data 
bearing upon and illustrating the early history 
of New England, especially in relation to ec- 
lesiastical affairs. No historiographer of 
New England has applied himself to the 
study of original sources of information re- 
specting her history, with more zeal and in- 
dustry than has Dr. Felt; and few have 
written with equal thoroughness and fidelity 
to truth. 


This work would seem to be a fall compi- 
lation of the results of his researches, — ex- 
tending through a long series of years, — 
among the most valuable sources of history : 
original records and contemporary literature. 
Each volume is provided with full and ac- 
curate indexes to the names of persons and 
places, and also to subjects ; and the whole 
will prove to be an indispensable vade me- 
cum to every student of New England’s his- 
tory, who would avoid the toil, delay and 
vexation of original research on the one 
hand, and the danger of being biassed by 
the unjust inferences of partizan writers, on 
the other. 


It is to be hoped that the author will con- 
tinue his work with the same care and com- 
pleteness through the remaining years of the 
colonial period, at least ; and we also venture 
to express the hope that he will arrange a 
full table of authorities, including not only 
the public records, but also a catalogue of 
the books and MSS. consulted by him, with 
the dates of publication and the libraries or 
publications in which they may be found. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO SCHOOL HOUSE IN IPSWICH. 


In the year 1730 an account of the sub- 
scribers that built the school-house in the 
Hamlet present : 


Maior Mathew Whipple 
Maior Symons Epes 
Sar’t Thomas Brown 
Clark Samuel Brown 

Mr. John Dane 

Mr. Nathaniel Emerson 
Mr. Matthew Whipple iun. 
James Moulton 

Left. John Whipple iun. 
Deacon Mathew Whipple 
John Whipple 

Nathaniel Dane 

John Low 

Daniel Dane 

Samuel Tilton 

John Pach 

Joseph Gilbard 

Capt. John Knolton 


2.0.0 

2.0.0 

2.0.0 
1.10.0 
1.10.0 
0.15.0 
1.10.0 
0.10.0 
1.15.0 
1.10.0 
2.05.0 
1.00.0 
1.00.0 
1.05.0 
1.00.0 
1.10.0 
1.00.0 
0.10.0 


Pade to Mr. Samuel Brown twenty-four 
pounds ten shillings by me John Whipple. 


BOOK NOTICE. 

Tae Eccriesiastica, History or New 
ENGLAND ; comprising not only religious, 
but also moral, and other relations. By 
Joseph B. Felt. Vol. I. Boston: Pub- 
lished by the Congregational Library Asso- 


ciation, and by the Congregational Board 
of Publication, 1862. 


The first volume of this work appeared in 
the year 1855, and covered a period extend- 
ing from the time of the earliest discovery of 
America to the year 1648. The present vol- 
ume begins with the year 1648, and ends 
with the year 1678. 

As to the value of this work as a rich his- 
torical repository, too much can scarcely be 





said in its favor. Without attempting to 
nicely cement his materials, with a view to 
produce any special effect, Dr. Felt has, in. 
in these volumes, accurately and methodically 
arranged, in the form of annals, a vast fund 
of rare, valuable and‘curious facts and data 
bearing upon and illustrating the early history 
of New England, especially in relation to ec- 
lesiastical affairs. No historiographer of 
New England has applied himself to the 
study of original sources of information re- 
specting her history, with more zeal and in- 
dustry than has Dr. Felt; and few have 
written with equal thoroughness and fidelity 
to truth. 


This work would seem to be a fall compi- 
lation of the results of his researches, — ex- 
tending through a long series of years, — 
among the most valuable sources of history : 
original records and contemporary literature. 
Each volume is provided with full and ac 
curate indexes to the names of persons and 
places, and also to subjects ; and the whole 
will prove to be an indispensable vade me- 
cum to every student of New England’s his- 
tory, who would avoid the toil, delay and 
vexation of original research on the one 
hand, and the danger of being biassed by 
the unjust inferences of partizan writers, on 
the other. 


It is to be hoped that the author will con- 
tinue his work with the same care and com- 
pleteness through the remaining years of the 
colonial period, at least ; and we also venture 
to express the hope that he will arrange a 
full table of authorities, including not only 
the public records, but also a catalogue of 
the books and MSS. consulted by him, with 
the dates of publication and the libraries or 
publications in which they may be found. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO SCHOOL HOUSE IN IPSWICH. 


In the year 1730 an account of the sub- 
scribers that built the school-house in the 
Hamlet present : 

Maior Mathew Whipple 
Maior Symons Epes 
Sar’t Thomas Brown 
Clark Samuel Brown 

Mr. John Dane 

Mr. Nathaniel Emerson 
Mr. Matthew Whipple ian. 
James Moulton 

Left. John Whipple iun. 
Deacon Mathew Whipple 
John Whipple 

Nathaniel Dane 

John Low 

Daniel Dane 

Samuel Tilton 

John Pach 

Joseph Gilbard 

Capt. John Knolton 


2.0.0 
2.0.0 
2.0.0 
1.10.0 
1.10.0 
0.15.0 
1.10.0 
0.10.0 
1.15.0 
1.10.0 
2.05.0 
1.00.0 
1.00.0 
1.05.0 
1.00.0 
1.10.0 
1.00.0 
0.10.0 
Pade to Mr. Samuel Brown twenty-four 
pounds ten shillings by me John Whipple. 
ne 
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Tae Eccresiastica, History or New 
ENGLAND ; comprising not only religious, 
but also moral, and other relations. By 
Joseph B. Felt. Vol. II. Boston: Pub- 
lished by the Congregational Library Asso- 
ciation, and by the Congregational Board 
of Publication, 1862. 


The first volume of this work appeared in 
the year 1855, and covered a period extend- 
ing from the time of the earliest discovery of 
America to the year 1648. The present vol- 
ume begins with the year 1648, and ends 
with the year 1678. 

As to the value of this work as a rich his- 
torical repository, too much can scarcely be 











said in its favor. Without attempting to 
nicely cement his materials, with a view to 
produce any special effect, Dr. Felt has, in. 
in these volumes, accurately and methodically 
arranged, in the form of annals, a vast fund 
of rare, valuable and curious facts and data 
bearing upon and illustrating the early history 
of New England, especially in relation to ee- 
lesiastical affairs. No historiographer of 
New England has applied himself to the 
study of original sources of information re- 
specting her history, with more zeal and in- 
dustry than has Dr. Felt; and few have 
written with equal thoroughness and fidelity 
to truth. 


This work would seem to be a fall compi- 
lation of the results of his researches, — ex- 
tending through a long series of years, — 
among the most valuable sources of history : 
original records and contemporary literature. 
Each volume is provided with full and ac 
curate indexes to the names of persons and 
places, and also to subjects ; and the whole 
will prove to be an indispensable vade me- 
cum to every student of New England’s his- 
tory, who would avoid the toil, delay and 
vexation of original research on the one 
hand, and the danger of being biassed by 
the unjust inferences of partizan writers, on 
the other. 


It is to be hoped that the author will con- 
tinue his work with the same care and com- 
pleteness through the remaining years of the 
colonial period, at least ; and we also venture 
to express the hope that he will arrange a 
full table of authorities, including not only 
the public records, but also a catalogue of 
the books and MSS. consulted by him, with 
the dates of publication and the libraries or 
publications in which they may be found. 





